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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  Uo.  18. 

[Adopted  March  16,  ISlKi  ] 

Resolved  by  the  Senate ,  //e  Assembly  concnrriwj ,  That 
tin*  use  of  the  cahiu  erected  in  the  ^  osemite  Valley  by 
.1  M.  Hatchings,  and  the  orchard  adjoining  of  about 
five  acres  in  extent,  planted  by  him.  bo  and  t lie  same 
are  hereby  granted  to  said  J.  M.  Hutchings  for  the 
term  of  ten  years. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THE  “CALL”  BUILDING. 

The  new  Call  building  will  be  the  highest  and  the  handsomest 
business  structure  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  architectural 
design  is  that  of  a  great  tower,  and  the  height  above  the  pavement  of 
the  surmounting  bell  or  cupola,  will  be  315  feet. 

The  foundation  for  this  great  structure  is  a  most  elaborate  thing, 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  concrete  and  steel  beams  crossed 
upon  each  other  for  the  depth  of  many  feet.  Work  is  now  progressing 
on  the  super-structure,  the  frame  work  of  which  is  entirely  of  steel, 
all  of  which  has  been  and  is  now  being  manufactured  in  this  city.  Its 
builder,  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  has  insisted  upon  using  only  home  pro¬ 
ducts  in-so-far  as  possible,  and  the  plans  of  the  mammoth  building 
have  been  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  home  mills  and 
products  that  will  enter  into  the  construction. 

Aside  from  its  great  strength  and  solidity  the  main  feature  of 
The  Call’s  new  home  is  its  architectural  beauty.  Above  the  pedestal 
of  massive  granite  will  rise  the  seventeen  stories  of  white  pioneer 
stone,  and  the  dome  that  surmounts  the  great  pile  will  be  a  thing  of 
surpassing  harmony  and  loveliness  in  architecture. 

Verily,  The  Call  will  soon  be  housed  more  palatially  than  any 
other  great  newspaper  in  the  world. 


THE  “CALL”  BUILDING 

MARKET  STREET,  CORNER  THIRD. 
Charles  M.  SHORTRIDGE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  VICTORIA 

A. _ SONORA,  CALIFORNIA 


Tuolumne  County,  from  1849  to  the  present  tune,  has  been  famous  for  the 
exceeding  richness  of  its  gold  mines  Its  creeks  and  hills,  its  gulches  and 
quartz  lodes,  have  already  produced  more  of  the  precious  metal  than  the 
largest  of  “prairie  schooner”  mule  teams  could  haul  at  a  single  load.  As  a 
result  enterprising  and  ambitious  men  are  flocking  thither  to  join  hands  in 
seeking  to  tempt  the  fickle  goidess  of  good  fortune  to  smile  upon  them  This 
great  influx  of  people  suggested  to  the  enterprising  Capt.  W.  A.  Nevills  the 
necessity  of  providing  hotel  and  stage  accommodations,  commensurate  with 
this  new  order  of  things,  and  induced  him,  not  only  to  establish  one  of  the 
best  stage  lines  of  any  country  between  Milton  and  Sonora,  with  the  view, 
possibly  of  extending  it  to  Yo  Semite  Valley,  but  in  erecting  one  of  the  mo.st 
picturesque  and  commodious  hotels  to  be  found  outside  of  San  Francisco. 
Under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mrs.  Nevills,  wife  of  the  proprietor,  moreover 
its  interior  has  been  beautifully  finished  in  natural  woods,  frescoing  and 
painting;  and  no  expense  has  been  snared  to  furnish  it  with  the  elegance  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  refined  and  artistic  taste.  Sonora,  as  well  as  Capt  and  Mrs. 
Nevills  tnav  well  be  justlv  proud  of  such  a  triumph  m  modern  hotel  construc¬ 
tion  and  appointments.  Tourists  011  the  way. from  the  Cataveras  Big  Trees  to 
Yo  Semite  should  here  tarry  and  learn  the  interesting  modus  operandi  of  gold 
mining,  and  ramble  over  the  old  haunts  of  Bret  Harte’s  heroes  and  heroines. 

Terms  from  $2  to  $4  per  day,  and  from  $10  to  $15  per  week. 


J. 


C.  MORRISON, 

Lessee,  Hotel  Victoria.  | 


ENTINEL  f|OTEL 

YO  SEMITE  VALLEY 


(Rebuilt  by  the  State  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hutchings  House) 


NEW  HOUSE  THE  TABLE  IS  FIRST-CLASS 

NEW  FURNITURE  TROUT  PLENTIFUL 

CENTRAL  LOCATION  GOOD  FISHING 

In  Connection  with  the  Hotel  is  a  Restaurant 

I  For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  may  pre¬ 

fer  the  European  Plan. 

THIS  HOTEL  IS  SITUATED  ON  THE  BANK  OF  THE  MERCED  RIVER, 
DIRECTLY  OPPOSITE  THE  YO  SEniTE  FALLS 

....THE  ROOMS  ARE  ALL  LIGHT,  AIRY  AND  CLEAN.... 

Here  is  the  famous  Big  Tree  Room,  with  its  old-fashioned 
open  fire-place 

■  We  advertise  through  our  guests. 

\lnquire  of  parties  returning  from  Valley. 

A.  B.  GLASSCOCK,  Proprietor 


SAMPLE  ENGRAVING  FROM 

LEMMON’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  WEST  AMERICAN  CONE-BEARERS. 


SUGAR  PINE. 

Pin  us  Lambtrtia  mi  —Dongl. 


Douglas  Spruce. 

Psei idotsuya  taxi  folia. 


SAMPLE  ENGRAVING  FROM  LEMMON’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  WEST  AMERICAN  CONE-BEARERS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


•  •  •  • 

.-•‘O 

LEMMON’S  HANDBOOK 
OF  WEST  AMERICAN  CONE=BEARERS 


Riding  through  the  mighty  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  I 
other  mountain  chains  of  the  great  west,  almost  every  traveler  is  I 
impressed  with  the  beauty,  majesty  and  variety  of  its  pines,  firs,  I 
cedars,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  and  naturally  becomes  desirous  I 
of  knowing  the  names  and  characteristics  of  these  forest  monarchs.  ] 
To  meet  this  anticipated  want 

LEMMON’S  HAND  BOOK 
OF  WEST  AMERICAN  CONEBEARERS 

^  WAS  CAREFULLY  PREPARED 

AND  PUBLISHED 

It  is  a  neat,  compact,  reliable,  and  comprehensive  volume  of 
over  ioo  pages,  with  17  full-page  plates,  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  author,  illustrating  the  14  genera,  and  60  species  of  cone-bearing 
trees. 

The  data  for  this  work  has  been  derived  from  25  years  exploration  I 
of  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  slope,  from  Arizona  northward  to  British  I 
Columbia,  and  from  the  coast  eastward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Every  lover  of  trees  and  earnest  student  of  nature  should  pos-  ] 
sess  this  volume. 

For  Sale  by  the  Author 

J.  O.  LEMMON, 

Oakland ,  California . 


Price,  $1.00 

Mailed  Free  to  Any  Address. 


Abies  magnified. — Murray 


SAMPLE  ENGRAVING  FROM  LEMMON’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  WEST  AMERICAN  CONE-BEARERS. 


Hotel  Pleasanton 


Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Is  a  large  and  magnificently  appointed  family  and 
tourist  hotel,  situated  in  the  most  pleasant 
and  convenient  part  of  the  city. 

Accessible  to  all  theaters,  stores,  churches,  and  railroad  depots. 

SkT 

/IN 

Two  cable  car  lines  pass  the  Hotel ,  Sutter  Street  line  direct 
from  the  ferry 

Sanitary  plumbing  Cuisine  perfect 

RATES  $2.50  TO  $4.00  PER  DAY 


O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor 


- ^ — r-Souvenir  of  California— 

... 

AND  THE 

Big  Trees 

What  to  See  and  How  to  See  It 


Beautifully  Illustrated 

With  55  New  Photo=Engravings,  Maps,  Etc. 

BY 

J.  M.  HUTCHINGS 

Of  Yo  Semite 


“  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious,  sometimes  awful;  never  the  same 
for  two  moments  together;  almost  spiritual  in  its'tenderness,  almost  Divine  in 
its  infinity.” — Ruskin . 


PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  M.  HUTCHINGS 
1301  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco  _ 

The  Trade  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Co 
206  and  208  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


EXPLANATORY 


— >*< — 

Visitors  to  Yo  Semite  Valley,  and  the  Big  Trees,  have 
frequently  expressed  their  wishes  for  a  handy  little  volume, 
that  would  briefly,  yet  comprehensively,  outline  the  objects 
of  greatest  interest,  not  only  on  arrival  there,  but  to  be  seen 
by  the  wayside.  Others  again  have  desired  some  beautiful, 
yet  inexpensive  Souvenir,  for  mailing  to  absent  friends. 
The  aim  and  object  of  this  publication  has  been  to  meet 
these  wants. 

With  these  purposes  in  view,  the  Yo  Semite  Indian 
legends,  and  much  historical  and  descriptive  data,  had  to  be 
omitted.  Bor  these  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  former  work, 
“In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,”  to  which  frequent  reference 
has  necessarily  been  made  in  this  volume. 

As  there  has,  heretofore,  been  much  ambiguity  about 
routes  of  access  to  these  famous  places,  I  have  taken  especial 
care,  impartially,  to  present  each  one  of  them  as  they  are. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  every  one  how  much  I  am  indebted 
to  lovers  of  the  photographic  art,  for  the  many  charming 
poems  in  silver  print,  that  adorn  these  pages,  and  through 
which  we  can  so  feelingly  enter  the  marvelous  realm  of 
picturesque  California. 

The  artistic  workmanship  of  the  Union  Photo  Kngraving 
Co.,  and  the  Typographical  excellence  of  the  Hicks-Judd 
Co.,  will  speak  for  themselves,  as  they  are,  “like  good 
wine,  that  needs  no  bush.” 

J.  M.  HUTCHINGS 

(Of  Yo  Semite) 


COPYRIGHTED  1894 

By  J.  M.  Hutchings 


Press  of  The  IIicks  Jl'od  Co. 

23  First  Street,  Francisco,  Cal, 
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yo  ^emite  galley 

*»■>  thl  -0jg  tyees 

Of  California 


o 

The  Yo  SEMITE  VALLEY  is  a  granite-walled  chasm 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  Mariposa 
County,  California,  about  150  miles  east  of  San  Francisco, 
“as  the  crow  flies. ”  It  is  seven  miles  in  length,  by  from 
hall  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  exclusive  of  banks  of  talus 
at  the  foot  of  its  massive  walls!  It  is  bounded  on  every  side 
by  frowning  cliffs,  from  3,300  to  6,000  feet  in  height,  over 
which  leap  numerous  waterfalls  of  from  350  to  2,000  feet  at  a 
single  bound,  and  in  forms  of  inexpressible  majesty  and 
loveliness.  A  beautiful  river,  the  Merced,  100  feet  wide* 
clear  as  crystal,  and  full  of  delicious  trout,  runs  through  it. 
Clumps  of  forest  trees  of  various  kinds,  interspersed  with 
sylvan  glades,  and  flowering  and  grass-covered  meadows, 
bordered  by  fragrant  shrubs,  extend  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other.  Here,  verily,  Beauty  is  crystalized  in  object  form, 
and  Sublimity  is  materialized  in  granite. 

WHEN  FIRST  SEEN  BY  WHITE  MEN.  This  marvel¬ 
ous  gorge  was  once  the  boasted  stronghold  of  hostile  and 
predaceous  Indians,  and  it  was  when  in  pursuit  of  these  that 
Yo  Semite  was  first  looked  upon  by  white  men,  May,  1851. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  upon  the  return  of  the  soldiers  from 
this  expedition,  no  mention  whatsoever  was  made  of  the  un¬ 
speakable  grandeur  of  Yo  Semite.  Incidental  allusion, 
however,  was  made  to  a  waterfall,  they  “guessed,  was  a 
thousand  feet  high!”  The  sight  of  this  scrap  started 
a  number  of  ruminating  queries  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  who  was  then  gathering  materials  for  an  illustrated 
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monthly — “Hutchings’  California  Magazine”'"' — and  he 
resolved  to  obtain  a  sketch  of  this  “waterfall  one  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high.”  In  June,  1855,  therefore,  the  author 
of  this  book,  accompanied  by  three  others,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ayres  (an  artist  who  had  been  specially  engaged  to 
make  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  waterfall  thus  alluded  to), 
Mr.  Walter  Millard,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Stair,  repaired  to 
Mariposa  from  whence  the  Indian  hunters  had  been  mus¬ 
tered.  But,  out  of  the  204  men  that  composed  the  Mariposa 
battalion,  not  a  single  man  could  be  found  to  direct  our 
doubtful  and  somewhat  hazardous  footsteps.  Finally  we  fell 
in  with  Capt.  Boling,  who  had  commanded  the  company  of 
volunteers  that  first  entered  the  Valley,  from  whom  we 
learned  that  the  few  Indians  of  the  Yo  Semite  tribe,  then  liv¬ 
ing,  were  camped  at  Hunt’s  store,  upon  the  Fresno  River. 


YO  SEMITE  IN  WINTER  ROBES.  Fiske, Photo 

Thither  we  repaired,  although  thirty  miles  out  of  our  way, 
and  fortunately  secured  two  of  those  Indians  as  guides  to 
the  wonderful  Valley,  where  we  duly  arrived  June  26,  1855. 
In  the  interest  of  historic  verity,  therefore,  the  fact  should 


^Hutchings’  California  Magazine,  the  first  illustrated  monthly 
published  on  this  coast,  issued  from  1856  to  1861,  as  all  old  Cali 
fornians  will  remember. 


BIG  TREKS  OF  CALIFORNIA.  7 

be  chronicled,  that  ours  was  the  first  Tourist  Party  that  ever 
entered  Yo  Semite. 

HOW  AND  WHEN  MADE  KNOWN  TO  THE  WORLD. 

After  spending  five  enchanting  days  within  its  sublime 
environments,  dreaming,  sketching  and  note-taking,  we 
returned  to  Mariposa,  en  route  to  San  Francisco;  and  there, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Mariposa 
Gazette,  Mr.  F.  A.  Holmes,  a  descriptive  outline  of  the 
sights  we  had  seen,  was  written  by  myself  for  his  paper;  and 
this  article,  when  published,  being  quoted  by  all  the  leading 
journals  of  the  day,  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  to  Yo  Semite. 


THE  BIG  TREES. 


AMONG  THE  SEQUOIAS  OP  CALAVERAS.  Dr.  W.  Gray,  Photo- 
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Second  only  in  scenic  interest  and  attractiveness  to  Yo 
Semite  are  the  Big  Trees,  the  Sequoias,  and  especially  the 
Sequoia  Gigantea.  Not  from  their  symmetrical  and  stal¬ 
wart  proportions  only,  nor  from  their  striking  individuality 
and  beauty,  nor  from  the  astonishing  durability  of  their 
wood,  nor  from  their  wonderful  age,  remarkable  as  all  these 
characteristics  are ;  but  from  the  absolute  fact  that  in  all  the 
ceons  of  past  centuries,  there  were  thirty  or  more  species  of 
this  unique  genus,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  especially  in  Asia.  This  is  evidenced  by  fossilized  speci¬ 
mens  of  cones,  foliage,  and  wood  exhumed  there.  Yet,  but  two 
living  species  are  now  to  be  found  upon  earth,  the  Sequoia 
gigantea,  or  Big  Tree,  and  the  Sequoia  sempervirens,  or 
Redwood,  and  both  of  these  are  found  only  in  California.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  moreover,  that  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  a  deni¬ 
zen  of  the  Sierfas,  is  never  found  in  the  Coast  Range ;  while 
the  Sequoia  sempervirens  grows  only  in  the  latter-named 
locality;  the  former,  moreover,  is  perpetuated  exclusively  by 
seeds,  and  the  latter  by  seeds,  and  by  shoots  from  the  old 
stumps.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Sequoia  gigantea 
can  be  visited  en  route  to  Yo  Semite.* 

Before  setting  out  on  this  most  delightful  journey,  it 
may  be  incidentally  mentioned,  that  when  these  wonders 
were  first  made  known  to  the  public  they  were  only  accessi¬ 
ble  to  persons  afoot,  or  on  saddle  animals;  whereas  the  Yo 
Semite  Valley  can  now  be  visited  expeditiously  and  safely, 
in  comfortable  carriages,  over  well-built,  and  fairly  well-kept 
roads,  to  the  very  doors  of  the  hotels,  by  six  different  routes. 

LOCALITY  OF  DEPARTURE  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  choice  of  route,  especially  to  those  travelling  by  private 
team,  on  bicycle,  or  afoot.  For  instance,  residents  of  north¬ 
ern  localities  would  not  desire  to  start  from  Merced,  Berenda, 
or  Madera,  but  via  Stockton,  and,  possibly,  Milton — the 
latter  point  being  the  terminus  of  railroad  travel  in  that 
direction;  whereas,  those  from  southern  cities,  would  not 
think  of  choosing  the  Stockton  and  Milton  route,  when  they 
could  reach  their  destination  more  easily  and  expeditiously 
via  Madera,  Berenda  and  Raymond,  or  Merced.  Those 


*  For  full  description  of  the  various  groves  see  section  “  Big  Trees 
of  California.” 
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from  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  can,  with  about  equal  ad¬ 
vantage,  go  by  either,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  of  routes  will 
explain. 

EACH  OF  THE  GREAT  HIGHWAYS  TO  YO  SEMITE 

is  most  beautifully  picturesque,  and  equally  safe.  Which¬ 
ever  receives  preference  it  should  be  borne  well  in  mind, 
that  the  true  philosophy  of  every  wide-awake  traveller 
invariably  is,  to  enter  a  famous  locality  by  one  way,  and 
leave  it  by  some  other.*  Mine  shall  be  the  pleasant  mission  of 
briefly  outlining  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  seen  on 
different  roads,  and  then  to  leave  excursionists  to  determine 
for  themselves  the  one  they  prefer  to  take. 

To  Camping  Parties  and  Travelers 
By  Private  Team. 

Residents  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  visiting  Yo 
Semite  by  private  team,  can  avoid  three  wearying  and  wear¬ 
ing  days  overland,  for  both  team  and  men,  by  placing  their 
turnout  and  themselves  on  one  of  the  Stockton  steamboats, 
that  sail  from  the  foot  of  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco, 
every  evening  (Sunday  excepted)  at  5  p.  M.  and  arrive 
in  Stockton  early  the  following  morning.  This  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  very  pleasant  route  for  travelers  who  wish  to 
view  the  scenery  of  the  Bay  and  of  the  San  Joaquin  River 
on  their  way  to  Stockton. 

Upon  leaving  the  boat,  camping  parties  should  drive  to 
some  good  livery  stable,  and  have  their  animals  well  fed, 
and  well  rubbed  down,  before  setting  out  upon  their  j  ourney. 
Then  ascertain  the  best  road  to  take  for  the  point  they  wish 
to  make — always  arranging  to  enter  the  Valley  by  one  route, 
and  to  leave  it  by  another.  I  would,  moreover,  suggest  an 


*  At  the  present  time  there  are  complete  stage  connections  on 
only  two  of  the  routes  to  Yo  Semite;  one,  via  Berenda,  Raymond, 
YVawona,  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees;  and  the  other,  via  Stockton, 
Milton,  Big  Oak  Flat,  and  the  Tuolumne  Big  Trees.  There  is  also 
a  well-equipped  line  of  stages  running  between  Milton  and  the 
Calaveras  Big  Trees,  and  the  trip  can  be  made  from  Milton  for  that 
famous  grove,  either  going  or  returning  to  Yo  Semite.  No  regular 
stage  lines  are  established  via  Madera  and  Yo  Semite;  or  via  Merced, 
beyond  Mariposa;  or  via  Merced,  beyond  Coulterville;  nor  is  there 
any  regular  conveyance  from  Murphy’s,  or  from  Angel’s,  to  Chinese 
Camp— private  teams,  however,  can  be  secured  from  livery  stables 
at  all  the  places  named. 

There  are  good  roads  on  all  of  the  routes. 
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early  start  every  morning-,  and  a  rest  for  both  team  and 
party  of  at  least  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  each  day,  especi¬ 
ally  on  warm  days.  Take  an  easy  drive  the  first  day  so  as 
to  break  your  team  in  gradually,  bearing  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  up’s  and  down’s  before  the  desired  goal  is  reached, 
and  an  elevation  of  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet  to  be  over¬ 
come,  between  Stockton  and  Yo  Semite.  The  Tables  of 
Distances  will  indicate  where  accommodation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  the  road. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  private  teams  leaving 
Stockton  for  Yo  Semite,  via  Calaveras  Big  Trees,  should 
head  for  Milton;  and  those  wishing  to  enter  the  Valley 
direct,  via  the  Big  Oak  Flat  road,  should  either  go  via 
Knight’s  F'erry  and  Chinese  Camp  direct,  or  via  Copper- 
opolis  to  Chinese  Camp;  while  those  who  prefer  to  go  via 
the  Coulterville  route,  should  pass  through  Da  Grange. 
Divery  stable  men  at  Stockton  can  advise  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  various  roads  out  of  Stockton. 
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THE  SIX  ROUTES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO 
YO  SEMITE  ARE: 

1  .  Via  Tathrop,  Berenda,  Raymond,  Ah-wah-ne,  Wawona, 
and  Mariposa  Big'  Trees,  to  Yo  Semite. 

2.  Via  Tathrop,  Stockton,  Milton,  Copperopolis,  Chinese 

Camp,  Priest’s,  Hamilton’s,  Crocker’s,  and  the  Tuol¬ 
umne  Big  Trees,  to  Yo  Semite. 

3.  Via  Rathrop,  Stockton,  Milton,  Murphy’s,  Calaveras  Big 

Trees  and  South  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  returning  to 
Murphy’s,  thence  via  Sonora  or  Angel’s  to  Chinese 
Camp,  (by  private  team  only  from  Murphy's ,  or 
Angel’s,  to  Chinese  Camp),  Priest’s,  Hamilton’s, 
Crocker’s,  and  Tuolumne  Big  Trees,  to  Yo  Semite. 

4  Via  Rathrop,  Merced,  Snelling’s,  Coulterville  (stage  to 
Coulterville  only),  Dudley’s,  Hazle  Green,  and  Merced 
Big  Trees,  to  Yo  Semite. 

5.  Via  Tathrop,  Merced,  Hornitos,  Mariposa  (stage  to 

Mariposa  only),  Wawona,  and  Mariposa  Big  Trees,  to 
Yo  Semite. 

6.  Via  Tathrop,  Madera,  Fresno  Flats,  Wawona,  and  Mari¬ 

posa  Big  Trees,  to  Yo  Semite. 


TO  CALAVERAS  BIG  TREES  ONLY.  Persons  wish¬ 
ing  to  visit  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees  only,  will  find  it  a 
health-giving  and  charming  summer  resort.  The  route  is 
from  San  Francisco  to  Stockton,  and  Milton,  thence  by  coach 
to  the  Big  Trees  and  back  to  Milton.  The  Yo  Semite  Valley 
may  also  be  very  profitably  visited  via  this  fine  resort;  and 
return  via  Wawona  and  Berenda,  as  in  this  way  the  four 
most  noted  groves  of  Sequoia  giganlea  can  be  carefully  and 
deliberately  explored. 

ABOUT  BAGGAGE.  Rook  carefully  over  your  personal 
effects  and  discard  everything  you  know  you  will  not  want; 
next,  re-examine,  and  conscientiously  leave  behind  every 
article  you  can  possibly  do  without;  remembering,  that  there 
are  laundries  in  the  Valley,  as  well  as  at  the  Calaveras  Big 
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FERRY  BOAT  LEAVING  THE  SLIP.  Taber,  Photo. 

THE  OAKLAND  Mole.  The  four  miles  across  from 
the  Market  Street  wharf  to  the  Oakland  mole  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  twenty  minutes.  Here  we  see  how  quickly 
exciting-  hubbub  and  apparent  chaos  is  converted  into  busi¬ 
ness  order;  and  almost  before  we  know  it  we  are  comfortably 
seated,  and  spinning  past  orchards,  farms,  stations,  and 
settlements,  with  grand  old  Monte  Diablo  on  our  right. 

After  we  have  rolled  across  the  San  Joaquin  River 
bridge  we  find  ourselves  at 

LATHROP.  Here  the  ding  of  a  Chinese  gong  gives 
notice  and  invitation  to  the  hungry  that  a  meal  is  in  readi¬ 
ness;  and,  having  dined,  we  need  to  be  on  the  alert  for  our 
train,  or  we  may  be  left,  or  possibly,  take  the  wrong  one. 
It  is  quite  a  bustling  station,  with  trains  coming  and  going 
in  all  directions,  and  at  all  hours. 
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UP  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  Our  course  lies 
southerly,  up  the  rich  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  past  Mo¬ 
desto  and  Merced,  with  the  snow-capped  Sierras  on  the  east, 
and  the  Coast  Range  on  the  west,  until  we  reach 

BERENDA.  Here  we  leave  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
take  the  Yo  Semite  branch  railroad  to  Raymond,  twenty -one 
miles.  There  is  little  to  interest  one  at  Berenda;  but,  when 
awoke  from  our  slumbers  by  the  car  porter  next  morning, 
the  scenery  becomes  interesting,  and  we  arrive  at 

RAYMOND,  This  is  the  terminus  of  railroad  travel. 
After  a  good  breakfast  (and  we  shall  be  sure  of  finding  one 
here)  we  take  coach  for  Ahwahne  and  Wawona. 

HO!  FOR  THE  MOUNTAINS.  After  departure  from 
Raymond  our  road  winds  round  oak-studded  and  shrub- 
garnished  ridges,  and  across  low  knolls  and  flats,  which,  in 
springtime,  are  covered  with  flowers  and  flowering,  shrubs 
of  almost  every  color  and  variety.  As  we  keep  ascending 
the  scenery  becomes  more  picturesque,  and,  while  the  hills 
seem  to  be  growing  into  mountains,  the  shrubs  and 
trees  present  an  enhanced  interest.  There  is  one  shrub  on 
this  route,  commonly  called  “  Reatherwood  ”  Fremontia 
Californica  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  appar¬ 
ently  leafless,  yet  is  covered  with  bright  yellow  blossoms, 
that  are  especially  noticeable  for  their  beauty.  But,  were 
we  to  examine  and  describe  every  flower,  shrub,  and  tree 
found  on  these  peregrinations,  our  task  would  be  endless. 
While  musing  on  this  theme,  possibly,  we  arrive  at  the 
Gambetta  Gold  Mines,  situated  on  or  near  the  (un)  euphoni¬ 
ously  named  mining  precinct  of 

GRUB  Gulch.  There  is  much  to  learn  here  about 
gold  mining;  but  were  we  to  attempt  to  detain  the  stage 
while  gathering  our  information,  the  driver,  if  not  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  might  raise  justifiable  objections.  While  changing 
the  mail,  however,  (this  being  Grub  Gulch  post-office),  let 
me  call  attention  to  the  origin  of  its  quaint  yet  expressive 
nomenclature.  It  would  seem  that  when  “the  diggins” 
became  unproductive,  miners  would  leave  this  locality  for 
some  other;  but  when  those  sought  were  proven  to  be  worse, 
they  returned  hither  to  dig  out  gold  enough  to  “make 
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grub! ”  so  that  this  became  a  place  of  provisional  refuge  for 
disappointed  miners. 

From  the  west  of  the  ridge  beyond  Grub  Gulch  fine 
views  are  obtained  of  the  distant  Sierras.  Then,  threading 
our  way  down  the  grade,  and  over  low  hills  covered  with 
oaks  and  pines,  we  arrive  at 

KING’S  GULCH.  Here  a  rich  quartz  lode  is  being 
very  profitably  worked  by  electricity.  The  “plant”  for  the 
electric  power  is  down  on  the  Fresno  River,  some  four  miles 
distant,  where  the  subtile  force  is  generated,  and  then 
transmitted  to  the  King’s  Gulch  mill.  The  stage  tarries 
here  a  few  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  passengers 
to  examine  the  modus  operandi  of  gold  mining  by  electricity. 
Beautiful  weeping  white  oaks  Quercus  lobata  now  dot  the 
landscape.  About  the  time  remonstrances  from  the  inner 
man  become  irresistible,  the  coach  stops  in  front  of  a  newly 
erected  wayside  inn,  when  the  driver  makes  the  welcome 
announcement,  “Funcheon,  ”  and  we  find  ourselves  at 

AHWAHNE.  A  refreshing  rest,  and  an  excellent  midday 
meal,  become  good  preparatives  for  enjoying  the  intellectual 
luxury  before  us,  inasmuch  as  while  ascending  the  Chow- 
chilla  Mountain,  at  nearly  every  turning  of  the  road  grand 
views  are  constantly  opening  to  view.  Our  driveway  now 
winds  through  an  almost  unbroken  forest  of  stately  Sugar 
pines  Pinus  Lambertiana ,  Yellow  pines  Pinus  ponderosa, 
Silver  firs  Abies  magnified  and  A.  grandis,  Cedar  Libo- 
cedmis  decurrens  and  other  trees,  which  form  magnificent 
vistas,  not  only  up  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  but  all  the 
way  down  to 

WAWONA.  Here  is  our  stopping-place  for  the  night, 
and  where  we  shall  be  most  royally  treated.  As  the  stage 
drives  up  to  the  porch  we  can  see  the  whole  place  bristling 
with  business  and  business  energy.  Conveyances  of  all 
kinds,  from  a  sulky  to  whole  rows  of  passenger  coaches, 
capable  of  carrying  from  one  to  eighteen  or  twenty  passen¬ 
gers  each,  are  to  be  seen. 

The  wildly  picturesque  location  of  this  mountain  hos-. 
telry,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Merced 
River,  4000  feet  above  sea  level  and  only  about  half  a  day’s  ride 
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THE  NEW  COTTAGE  AT  WAWONA. 

from  the  Yo  Semite.  By  the  illustrations  we  can  see  that  the 
Wawona  Hotel,  (Wawona  is  the  Indian  name  for  Big  Tree), 
and  its  tasty  cottages,  are  commodious  and  comfortable. 
The  Washburn  brothers  are  its  proprietors  and  managers, 
and  the  moment  we  set  foot  upon  its  corridor  we  are  made 
to  feel  at  home.  To  their  courteous  care,  therefore,  we 
confidently  commit  ourselves,  with  the  assurance  that 
nothing  will  be  omitted  on  their  part  to  make  our  stay  here 
very  enjoyable. 

Hill’s  studio  is  a  charming  place  of  attraction  near  the 
Wawona  Hotel.  A  number  of  artistic  gems,  especially 
representative  of  Yo  Semite  and  the  Big  Trees,  are  on  exhi¬ 
bition. 
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EXCURSIONS  ROUND  WAWONA.  These  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  so  delightful,  that,  instead  of  tarrying  here  for  a 
night  or  two,  many  prolong  their  visit  for  weeks,  and  even 
months. 

One  of  the  principal  of  these  attractions  is  the  Mariposa 
Big  Tree  Grove;  and,  as  this  is  of  such  an  important  char¬ 
acter,  a  full  description  of  it  is  reserved  for  the  section 
especially  devoted  to  the  Big  Trees  of  California. 

Another  of  these  delightful  excursions  near  Wawona  is 
to  the  Chil-noo-al-na  Falls,  where  the  waters  of  a  fine  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  south  fork  come  leaping  down  the  mountain  side 
with  wild  abandon,  and  in  many  forms  of  beauty. 

Signal  Peak  is  still  another  of  these  attractions.  From 
its  commanding  summit  the  Indians  used  to  telegraph  by 
fire  and  smoke  any  message  they  wished  to  transmit  to  their 
allies  and  friends,  both  in  peace  and  war.  On  any  clear 
day,  every  lofty  peak,  and  storm-defying  crag  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Sierras,  for  a  stretch  of  one  hundred  miles,'  is 
distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while  on  the  west,  the 
receding  hills,  and  broad  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  stretch 
peacefully  out  to  the  horizon. 

There  is  excellent  trout-fishing  in  the  river  near  by; 
boating  on  the  lake,  and  so  many  other  charming  experi¬ 
ences,  that  no  one  wonders  why  people  wish  to  tarry  here  so 
long.  The  glorious  scenes  of  the  Yo  Semite  being  in  imme¬ 
diate  prospect,  we  must  leave  this  enchanting  spot,  say  our 
kindly  good-bye  to  Wawona  and  its  people,  and  hie  for  the 
wonderful  Valley. 

LEAVING  WAWONA  FOR  YOSEMITE.  After  crossing 
the  bridge  we  look  down  upon  the  impetuous  waters  of  the 
South  Fork,  and  soon  find  ourselves  ascending  a  mountain. 
On  both  sides  of  us  bountifully  grow  the  gossamer,  floss-like 
blossoms  of  the  Mountain  Mahogany  Cercocarpus  ledi- 
folius ,  the  Manzanita  Arctostaphylos glauca — What  a  name 
for  such  a  beautiful  shrub — with  its  pinkish-white,  heath¬ 
like  flowers,  hanging  in  bunches  that  challenge  our  admira¬ 
tion!  On  we  roll,  the  landscape  broadening,  and  our  interest 
deepening  as  we  ascend,  until  we  arrive  at 

LOOKOUT  Point.  Here  wayside  grandeur  culmi¬ 
nates,  and  an  admonition  intuitively  springs  to  our  lips. 


CHILNCOALNA  FALLS,  WAWONA. 


Taber,  Photo 
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“  Oh!  driver,  please  to  pull  up  just  a  minute,  for  one  good 
look  at  this  marvelous  view.”  Threading  our  winding  and 
upward  way  among  vistas  of  deep  forest,  we  arrive  at 
Kleven  Mile  Station;  a  short  distance  beyond  which  we 
attain  the  highest  point  on  the  Berenda  and  Wawona  route, 
6160  feet  above  the  sea;  and  about  half  a  mile  further  on 
we  arrive  at 

CHINQUAPIN  Flat.  Here  there  is  a  diverging  road 
for  Glacier  Point,  fourteen  miles  distant.  Kvery  step  now 
towards  Yo  Semite  is  constantly  alternating  in  changes  of 
scenic  beauty  and  grandeur;  now  emerging  from  forest 
shadows  to  open  glades,  to  peer  into  the  deep  canyon  of  the 
Merced  River;  then,  in  the  hazy  distance,  to  view  the  leaping 
tributaries  of  Cascade  Creek,  until,  at  last,  we  come  to  the 
unspeakably  glorious  view  that  breaks  upon  us  at 

INSPIRATION  Point.  Neither  the  pencil’s  creative 
power,  the  painter’s  eliminating  art,  photography,  pen,  nor 
human  tongue,  can  even  approximately  portray  the  unutter¬ 
able  sublimity  that  is  here  outrolled  before  us.  There  are 
times  when  human  “speech  may  be  silver,”  but  here, 
verily,  “silence  is  golden.”  Uongfellow’s  impressive 
thought  is  most  feelingly  experienced:  “Karth  has  built 
the  great  watch  towers  of  the  mountains,  and  they  lift  their 
heads  far  into  the  sky,  and  gaze  ever  upward  and  around  to 
see  if  the  Judge  of  the  World  comes  not.” 

Deep  down  in  the  mountain  gorge  before  us  sleeps  the 
great  Valley.  Its  beautiful  avenues,  its  peacefully  glinting 
river,  its  heavily  timbered  slopes,  •  its  grass-carpeted 
meadows,  are  all  before  us,  hemmed  in  by  encompassing 
walls  of  granite,  and  surmounted  by  domes  and  spires,  and 
peaks  and  crags,  from  3300  to  5000  feet  in  height,  over  which 
bound  leaping  waterfalls  from  900  to  2000  feet.  Upon  all  of 
these  an  atmospheric  veil  of  ethereal  purple  haze  is  en- 
chantingly  thrown;  the  whole  draped  in  storm  clouds  or 
bathed  in  beautiful  sunshine.  Here  I  leave  you  to  look 
upon,  and  to  contemplate,  the  symmetry  and  majesty  of  this 
rock-ribbed  temple  of  the  Most  High,  while  I  return  to  con¬ 
duct  travelers  by  the  other  picturesque  and  interesting 
routes  to  this  marvelous  goal. 


YO  SEMITE  VALLEY  FROM  ARTIST  POINT,  WAWONA  ROAD.  Tiber,  Photo 
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Route  two. 

Via  Lalhrop,  Stockton ,  Milton ,  Copperopolis ,  Chinese  Camp , 
Priest  sy  Hamilton* s}  Crocker* s^  and  the  Tuolumne 
Big  Trees ,  for  F<?  Semite. 


From  Market  Street  Ferry,  San  Francisco. 
Railway ,  to 

Fathrop . 

Stockton  . 

Milton . 


MILES. 
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•  9 
30 


By  Railway 
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By  Carriage  Road ,  to 


Reservoir  House .  6.13 

*Copperopolis .  g  70 


Byrne’s  Ferry  Bridge 
^Chinese  Camp . 


^Priest’s . 

*Big  Oak  Flat . 

*Groveland . 

*Hamilton’s . 

*Colfax  Spring,  Flwell’s  (Toll  House) . 

*Crocker’s . 

Hodgdon’s . 

Tuolumne  Big  Trees . 

Crane  Flat . 

Tamarack  Flat . 

Gentry’s,  Top  of  Yo  Semite  Road  Grade . 

Foot  of  Mountain  in  Yo  Semite  Valley . 

*Sentinel  Hotel  (Glasscock’s) . 

*Stoneman  House,  New  State  Hotel  (Cook’s). . 
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By  Carriage 
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AT  A  GLANCE  it  will  be  seen  that  all  routes  to  Yo 
Semite,  from  San  Francisco,  unite  at  Fathrop.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  as  Route  No.  2  diverges  from  Route  No.  1  ( via  Berenda) 
we  now  take  the  train  for 


Where  accommodations  can  be  obtained. 
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STOCKTON.  Here  we  leave  the  main  line  of  railway, 
and  take  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  branch  line. 
Should  time  and  convenience  permit,  we  could  make  a  long 
and  very  agreeable  visit  to  this  interesting  and  progressive 
city,  viewing  its  many  interesting  sights.  But  this,  of 
course,  must  be  left  to  choice. 

LEAVING  STOCKTON  on  the  Stockton  and  Copper¬ 
opolis  train  our  course  lies  eastward  over  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  among  grain  fields,  farm  houses, 
and  vineyards;  the  landscape  dotted  here  and  there  with 
weeping  white  oaks,  Quercus  lobata ,  thence  winding  our 
way  among  treeless  hills,  to 

MILTON.  The  train  runs  up  one  side  of  the  platform, 
and  stages  back  up  against  the  other.  This  is  the  terminus 
of  railway  travel,  and  where  Yo  Semite  and  Calaveras  Big 
Tree  visitors  take  the  stage.  Camping  parties,  moreover, 
can  replenish  their  supplies,  and  the  hungry  be  fed.  The 
supervising  agent  for  the  stage  lines  will  indicate  the  line 
represented  by  our  tickets,  and  show  us  our  seats.  Those 
bound  direct  for  Yo  Semite  will  take  the  Sonora  coach  as 
far  as  Copperopolis. 

As  every  experienced  traveler  knows,  the  “box  seat”  is 
the  most  desirable,  as  we  can  not  only  view  the  country 
over  which  we  are  so  cheerily  rolling,  and  seeing  everything 
going  on  before  and  around  us,  but  gather  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
teresting  scraps  from  the  driver.  Kvery  one,  however,  can¬ 
not  occupy  this  favorite  seat;  and  here  permit  me  to  make 
one  suggestion  to  the  noble-hearted.  Bet  the  box  seat  be 
accorded  to  some  delicate  lady,  who  needs  the  strength¬ 
giving  change,  and  the  vitalizing  ozone  of  the  mountain  air,  to 
put  new  life  into  both  body  and  soul.  Trust  me,  her  grati¬ 
tude  for  this  timely  consideration,  will  bring  you  most 
ample  recompense.  Kvery  one  seated,  the  driver  calls  out  a 
cheery  “  All  Aboard,”  and  away  we  go. 

LEAVING  MILTON,  we  thread  our  course  among  tree¬ 
less  knolls,  then  among  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras,  where 
we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  pine  trees — the  “Bull,”  or 
“Digger”  Pine,  Pinus  Sabiniana ,  and  “Post”  Oaks 
Quercus  Douglasii ,  until  we  come  to 
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COPPEROPOLIS.  So  named  from  the  immense  de¬ 
posits  of  copper  ore  that  have  been  extracted  from  its  mines; 
and  where,  at  one  time,  hundreds  of  men  were  employed; 
but  as  the  works  are  closed,  its  silent  and  deserted  streets 
now  tell  their  own  story.  There  is,  however,  an  hotel  here, 
where  meals  are  supplied;  stores,  livery  stable,  etc. 

At  Copperopolis  we  leave  the  Sonora  stage  and  road,  and 
take  the  one  for  Chinese  Camp.  Our  route  still  lies  over 
rolling  hills,  and  among  stock  ranches,  post  oaks,  bull  pines, 
and  various  shrubs,  to 

BYRNE’S  FERRY  Bridge  (once  a  ferry,  now  a  bridge), 
across  the  Stanislaus  River.  Here  a  most  picturesque  scene 
is  presented.  The  river  (renowned  by  Bret  Harte’s  graphic 
sketches)  sweeps  between  the  fractured  walls  of  the  justly 
famous 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN.  This  is  a  mass  of  volcanic  trap 
some  700  feet  above  the  Stanislaus  River.  In  a  molten  state 
the  lava  seems  to  have  run  through  the  winding  channel  of 
an  old  river,  and  cooled  down,  leaving  its  top  “as  level  as  a 
table”  for  over  20  miles,  with  here  and  there  a  vertical 
break  only.  It  is  an  object  of  uncommon  interest  to  trav¬ 
elers.  Our  course  is  directly  through  a  great  gap  in  this 
volcanic  stratum;  thence  up  the  hill,  with  Table  Mountain 
continuously  in  sight,  to 

Goodwin’s  Orchard  and  vineyard.  We  could 

chat  with  its  kind-hearted  proprietor,  and  partake  of  some 
of  his  delicious  fruit  and  celebrated  wine,  but  time  admon¬ 
ishes  us  to  speed  away  for 

CHINESE  Camp,  where  Count  Solinsky,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  this  mining  locality  for  over  forty  years,  still 
keeps  his  hospitable  hotel.  We  shall  find  him  a  hale  and 
cheery  gentleman,  as  replete  with  information  as  his  large 
heart  is  brim  full  of  kindness.  * 

BEYOND  CHINESE  CAM  P  our  course  lies  down  a  well- 
graded  turnpike  road,  from  which  most  beautifully  pictur¬ 
esque  views  are  obtained,  and  glimpses  of  the  glinting  sheen 
of  the  Tuolumne  River  delight  the  eye.  Soon  we  come  to 

MOFFITT’S  BRIDGE,  which  spans  this  grand  stream, 
supplied  by  hundreds  of  melting  glaciers,  and  uniting  the 


*  Now  no  more. 


MOFFITT’S  BRIDGE,  TUOLUMNE  RIVER.  Perkins,  ^oto 
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features  of  a  bounteous  river  with  the  rush  and  surroundings 
of  a  mountain  torrent.  As  we  cross  the  bridge,  we  naturally 
gaze  down  admiringly  upon  the  impetuous  and  wave-crested 
current  beneath  us,  and  for  a  couple  of  miles  its  loveliness 
enchants  us.  Thence  we  drive  along  boulder-strewn  Mocca¬ 
sin  Creek,  where  gold  miners  of  the  “long,  long  ago”  met 
with  rich  rewards  for  their  labor,  to  Culbertson’s  vineyard, 
at  the  foot  of  Priest’s  Hill  (called  in  old  mining  days  Rattle¬ 
snake  Hill).  In  ascending  it  we  climb  the  side  of  a  shrub- 
clothed  mountain  gorge,  with  an  impressive  vista  opening 
before  us,  and  in  about  two  miles  attain  an  altitude  of  1578 
feet.  At  its  top  we  arrive  at 

PRIEST’S  HOTEL,  where,  in  the  real  comforts  found 
there,  we  soon  forget  any  amount  of  fatigue  experienced  in 
conquering  the  hill.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  traveling 
public,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Priest,  to  state,  that  this 
iinpretentious  wayside  inn,  is  among  the  very  best  to  be 
found  in  any  country.  Here  stage  passengers,  as  well  as 
those  by  private  teams,  generally  stay  the  night — and  leave 
its  solid  comfort  with  regret  in  the  morning.  This  hotel, 
moreover,  is  a  delightful  place  for  recuperation,  and  many 
tarry  here  for  weeks.  A  mile  beyond  this,  we  pass  through 
the  mining  town  of  the  once  prosperous 

BIG  OAK  FLAT,  where  there  are  still  two  or  three 
stores,  and  where  a  few  quiet,  nice  people  yet  make  their 
home.  Just  before  reaching  the  “town,”  we  obtain  a  view 
of  the  prostrate  trunk  of  an  enormous  oak,  Quercus  lobata, 
that  once  flourished  here,  and  from  whence  the  name  of  the 
settlement  was  derived.  This  magnificent  tree,  when  in  its 
pristine  glory,  was  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  umbra¬ 
geous  shadow  covered  nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  man,  in  his  greed  for  gold,  undermined  it,  and  left 
only  a  wreck  of  its  former  beauty.  Spinning  onward  among 
small  pines,  and  firs,  and  oaks,  we  arrive  at 

GROVELAND.  Here  we  make  a  short  stay  while  the 
mail  is  changed,  this  being  a  bustling  business  centre  for 
farmers,  miners,  and  others.  Thence  we  roll  on  past  worked- 
out  gold  mines,  small  gardens,  and  vineyards,  to 

GARROTE.  Here  we  could  visit  a  couple  of  staid  old 
bachelors,  Messrs.  Chaffey  and  Chamberlain  (and  always  be 


Perkins,  Photo 
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THE  BIG  OAK  OP  BIG  OAK  PLAT.* 


sure  of  a  welcome)  who  have  tented  and  cabined  together, 
through  all  sorts  of  changes,  for  over  forty  years.  I  can 
never  even  pass  their  vine-trellised  home,  without  throwing 
them  a  cordial  “God  bless  you,”  for  their  unvarying  per¬ 
sonal  courtesies  to  myself,  and  friends.  Following  the  ups 
and  downs  of  a  ridge  road,  we  arrive  at  another  cosily  com¬ 
fortable  wayside  inn.  This  is 

HAMILTON’S.  Its  kindly  hostess  will  not  leave  a  sin¬ 
gle  stone  unturned  to  make  you  feel  at  home ;  and  she  will 
provide  as  nice  a  meal  for  you  as  any  one  could  wish.  Pri¬ 
vate  teams  frequently  arrange  their  drives  to  stop  here  over 
night,  and  never  regret  it. 

Soon  after  leaving  Hamilton’s,  rolling  hills  give  way  to 
rugged  mountains;  and  in  places  our  road  lies  on  the  side  of 


See  page  28. 
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these.  At  one  point  we  can  look  down  into  an  abyss,  walled 
in  by  frowning1  cliffs,  that  is  2000  feet  deep.  Here  the  Tuol¬ 
umne  River,  over  100  feet  wide,  gleams  like  a  narrow  silver 
ribbon.  This  scene,  once  photographed  upon  the  human 
eye,  will  become  an  unfading  picture,  in  memory,  forever. 
A  short  distance  easterly  of  this  we  arrive  at 

ELW ELL’S,  another  wayside  house  where  travelers  are 
comfortably  cared  for.  Here  also  is  the  toll-gate  for  the  Big 
Oak  Flat  Turnpike.*  As  explanatory  of  this  it  should  be 
stated,  that  as  all  roads  to  Yo  Semite  have  been  built  exclu¬ 
sively  by  private  enterprise,  a  toll,  generally  of  one  dollar  a 
passenger,  is  collected,  both  going  and  returning,  for  reim¬ 
bursement  in  building  the  road,  and  for  keeping  it  in  good 
repair.  This  toll,  however,  is  invariably  included  in  all 
public  stage  fares. 

After  crossing  the  South  Fork  of  the  Tuolumne  twice, 
with  scenic  beauties  on  every  hand,  our  course  is  upward 
and  onward,  through  an  almost  unbroken  forest  of  large 
sugar  pines,  Pinus  Lamber liana,  firs,  Psudo  Tsuga  Doug- 
lasii ,  and  cedars,  Libocedrus  decurrens ,  and  other  forest 
trees,  to 

CROCKER’S  STATION. t  This  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  resting  places  and  well-kept  wayside  inns  on  earth— 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Here  stage  passengers  take 
luncheon,  and  one  that  will  be  ever  pleasantly  remembered. 
Here,  too,  private  parties  find  much  to  interest  and  delight 
during  a  protracted  stay.  The  angler  and  the  mountaineer 
can  each  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart’s  content.  There  are 
abundant  trout  streams  and  marvelously  beautiful  trips,  into 
the  High  Sierra  along  the  Tioga  and  other  roads  and  trails. 
Crocker’s  is  also  the  starting  point  for  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley  and  the  lovely  Rake  Kleanor.  Abundant  fish  and  an 
almost  unexplored  botanical  region  here  await  the  adven¬ 
turous  and  scientific  traveler.  See  Addenda. 

HODGDON’S  is  reached.  This  was  once  the  terminus 
of  the  road,  and  stage  passengers  here  passed  the  night. 


♦Tolls  are  :  passengers  each  way,  $1;  freight  teams,  two  animals, 
$2.50;  four  animals,  $3.50;  six,  $4.50;  horseman,  $1 ;  pack  animal,  or 
footman,  50  cents. 
fSee  page  31  for  illustration. 
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THE  “DEAD  GIANT,”  TUOLUMNE  GROVE. 


THE  TUOLUMNE  GROVE  OF  BIG  TREES,  thirty  in 
number.  They  are  large,  and  as  symmetrical  as  any  of  this 
remarkable  genus.  The  “Dead  Giant”  has  been  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  specimen;  for,  although  many  forest  fires  have 
reduced  its  huge  proportions,  it  is  now  thirty -one  feet  in 
diameter.  Stage  coaches  and  private  teams  drive  straight 
through  the  arch  that  has  been  cut  in  it,  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  Valley.*  Although  the  Sequoia  gigantea  in 
this  grove  are  less  numerous  than  in  some  others,  they  are 
equally  symmetrical,  and  as  beautifully  representative  of 
this  marvelous  genus.  As  we  ascend  the  hill  eastward  of 
the  Tuolumne  Big  Trees,  glimpses  can  be  had,  at  the  various 
turnings  of  the  road,  of  the  lofty  Sequoias,  towering  far 
above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  forest. 

CRANE  Flat.  This  was  once  a  halting-place  forYo 
Semite-bound  tourists.  It  is  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  that 
not  only  divides  the  water-shed  of  the  Tuolumne  from  that 
of  the  Merced  River,  but  is  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  counties  of  Tuolumne  and  Mariposa,  f 

*  The  first  tunnel  ever  cut  through  a  Big  Tree. 

t  At  this  spot  snow  falls  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  giving  to 
every  building  the  appearance  of  an  immense  snow  pile.  When 
opening  the  road  one  spring,  the  teamsters  had  to  slide  their 
horses  down  a  snow-bank  twenty  feet,  to  shelter  them  in  the 
stable. 
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In  about  two  and  a  half  miles  after  leaving'  Crane  Flat, 
we  reach  the  highest  point  crossed  on  the  Big  Oak  Flat  road, 
7000  feet  above  sea  level.  Scenes  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur 
are  opening  on  every  side.  Distant  mountains  lift  their 
hoary  heads  far  above  the  glorious  forests  through  which 
we  are  riding,  while  at  our  side,  here  and  there,  dark  pine- 
shaded  canyons  tell  of  the  wild  solitude  of  these  Sierran 
fastnesses.  Now,  also,  another  of  the  Yellow  pine  family, 
Pinus  Jeffreyi ,  becomes  numerous;  and,  with  the  Silver  fir, 
Abies  magnified ,  almost  monopolizes  the  forest.  Passing 
Tamarack  Flat — so  named  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
“Tamarack”  pines,  Pinus  eonlorta,  found  here;  and  where 
there  are  long  stretches  of  narrow  meadow,  that  are  favorite 
resorts  of  deer,  bear,  and  other  game.  All  sorts  of  quaintly- 
formed  rocks,  moreover,  will  attract  attention,  until  we 
reach 

GENTRY’S,  where  we  commence  the  descent  of  the 
mountain  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  great 
Valley.  At  one  of  the  turnings  of  the  road  the  deep  canyon 
of  the  Merced  River,  bordered  by  precipitous  walls,  opens  to 
view.  Here  travelers  are  so  much  impressed  with  the  scene, 
that  they  involuntarily  ejaculate:  “  Oh!  My!  ” — and  this,  in 
consequence,  has  been  christened  by  stage  drivers 

OH!  MY  !  POINT.  Our  road  now  winds  round  the 
jutting  points  of  mountain  which  hem  in  the  great  Valley, 
and  scene  after  scene  breaks  upon  wondering  eyes  with 
such  overpowering  majesty,  that,  thought  alone,  not  speech, 
leads  us  to  feel  with  Milton: 

“  How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other’s  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator?  ” 

Here  I  must  leave  you  to  feast  upon  the  unutterable 
grandeur  that  is  opening  to  view  down  in  the  inapprehen¬ 
sible,  the  uninterpretable,  that  is  phenomenally  expanding 
to  both  eye  and  soul.  The  most  sublime  impressions  of  a 
lifetime  are  at  such  seasons  compressed  into  a  few  moments, 
to  remain  forever. 
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Route  Three. 

Via  Lathrop ,  Stockton ,  Milton ,  Murphy's ,  Calaveras  Big 
Trees  and  South  Grove  of  Big  Trees ,  returning  to 
Murphy's;  thence ,  via  Sonora ,  or  Angel's  Camp ,  (by- 
private  team  only  from  Murphy’s,  or  Angel’s,  to  Chi¬ 
nese  Camp),  Priest's ,  Hamilton's ,  Crocker's ,  awtf 


Tuolumne  Big  Trees ,  to  Yo  Semite. 

From  Market  Street  Ferry,  San  Francisco. 

By  Railway ,  to  miees. 

Fathrop . 94 

Stockton .  9 

Milton . 30 

By  Railway' . 133 

By  Carriage  Road ,  to 

Reservoir  House .  6.13 

Gibson’s  Station . 10.87 

*Altaville .  5.50 

*  An  gel’s . 50 

^Murphy’s .  7.50 

Half-Way  House . 8.11 

^Calaveras  Big  Tree  Hotel . 7.31 

*Murpliy’s,  returning . 15.42 

Parrott’s  Ferry,  Stanislaus  River .  9.75 

^Columbia . . .  4.32 

*Sonora .  4.17 

^Chinese  Camp . 11 

^Priest’s  Hotel — for  full  details  see  Route  2,  p.  28. 12 

^Hamilton’s . 14.41 

^Colfax  Spring,  Hlwell’s .  2.55 

"Crocker’s — for  full  details  see  Route  2,  p.  32 . 10.03 

Tuolumne  Big  Trees — for  full  details  see  Route 

2,  p.  33 .  6.44 

Gentry’s,  top  of  Yo  Semite  Mountain  Road .  8.88 

Foot  of  Mountain,  in  Yo  Semite  Valley .  4.37 

"Sentinel  Hotel  (Glasscock’s) .  3.66 

"Stoneman  House,  New  State  Hotel  (Cook’s).. . .  1.20 


154.12 


*  Where  accommodations  can  be  obtained. 
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Leaving  Milton  by  Route  number  Three. 

By  the  above  Table  of  Distances  it  will  be  evident  that  Route 
Three  is  exactly  the  same  as  Route  Two  to  Rathrop,  Stock- 
ton,  and  Milton;  thence  also  to  the  Reservoir  House.  Near 
this  the  two  roads  diverge;  that  for  Calaveras  Big  Trees 
heading  easterly,  and  that  for  Yo  Semite  direct,  bearing 
southerly.  We  take  the  former,  for  the  Calaveras  Groves. 

At  once  we  find  ourselves  among  the  rolling  foothills  of 
the  Sierras,  as  on  ail  other  roads  to  these  scenic  wonders, 
varied  only  by  different-shaped  hills,  with  their  inviting 
diversity  of  verdure,  until  we  arrive  at 

GIBSON’S  STATION,  where  horses  are  changed  and 
the  hungry  can  eat.  In  about  four  miles  beyond  this  we 
discover  evidences  of  gold  mining,  and  soon  thereafter  we 
arrive  at 

ALTAVILLE,  where  stores,  hotel,  machine-shops,  foun¬ 
dry,  and  other  evidences  of  substantial  activity  invite  our 
attention.  And  when  we  have  driven  down  about  half  a 
mile,  the  entire  distance  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  with 
quartz-mills,  ore-dumps,  and  piles  of  logs;  and  listen  to  the 
miners’  pianos  playing  their  daily  and  hourly  symphony  of 
quartz-grinding,  we  know  we  have  arrived  at 

ANGEL’S  Camp.  And  who  has  not  heard  of  Angel’s 
Camp?  The  angels  found  here  are  in  the  personal  presence 
of  blessed  wives,  and  sweethearts,  whose  first  advent  among 
the  sturdy  miners,  so  benignly,  and  so  suggestively,  gave  to 
it  that  charming  name.  May  they  ever  prove  that  they  are 
the  God-given  guardian  angels  of  the  sterner  sex. 

Whether  from  this  or  other  cause,  Angel’s  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  mining  camps  in  California,  and  the  out-put 
of  gold  is  correspondingly  large.  Hotels,  stores,  livery  sta¬ 
bles,  foundries,  work-shops,  and  private  residences,  with 
the  busy  hum  of  successful  labor  on  every  hand,  become  an 
inviting  object-lesson  to  us  for  spending  a  few  days  here,  to 
see  the  modus  operandi  of  gold  mining,  on  our  way  to  the 
Big  Trees.  But  just  now  we  must  not  tarry,  so  let  us  press 
onward,  and  upward,  to  where  we  have  to  spend  the  night. 

MURPHY’S.  This  was  in  early  days  a  very  rich  mining 
section,  although  but  little  known  to  the  outside  world, 
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MITCHLER'S  HOTEL,  MURPHY’S.  G.  H.  Knight,  Photo. 

until  the  Big  Trees  were  discovered.  Then  its  fame  was 
heralded  abroad,  with  them,  as  the  starting-point  for  the 
new  wonders.  Here  there  is  a  fire-proof  hotel,  with  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  for  guests,  and  where  our  brief  stay  will  be 
made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Here  also  is  the  newly- 
discovered  cave,  but  as  this  will  probably  be  visited  on  our 
return  from  the  Big  Trees,  we  will  hasten  our 

DEPARTURE  FROM  MURPHY’S.  Soon  after  leaving 
its  tree-shaded  suburbs,  our  road  lies  on  the  side  of  an  alder- 
fringed  ravine,  down  which  a  crystal  stream  is  dashing;  and 
we  soon  enter  a  glorious  forest  of  Yellow  Pine,  Pinus  pon- 
derosa,  Sugar  Pine,  Pinus  Lambertiana ,  Cedars,  Libocedrus 
decurrens,  Silver  Firs,  Abies  magnified ,  and  other  trees; 
occasionally  meeting  a  load  of  pine  logs,  intended  for  shor¬ 
ing  up  the  Angel’s  Camp  mines. 

After  a  glorious  forest  ride  of  fifteen  miles,  the  densely- 
timbered  dell  we  are  entering  becomes  suggestive,  that,  as 
“  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,” 
we  must  be  in  close  proximity  to 


THE  PIONEER’S  CABIN,  CALAVERAS  BIG  TREE  GROVE.  F.  B.  Morse,  Photo 
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The  Calaveras  Big  tree  Grove,  and  almost 
before  we  know  it,  we  are  in  their  immediate  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  presence.  There  is  such  a  bewildering  astonish¬ 
ment  steals  over  the  senses  that,  at  first  sight,  one  is  at  loss 
which  most  to  admire,  their  wonderful  height,  or  their  enor¬ 
mous  proportions.  For  a  comprehensive  description  of  these 
marvelous  groves,  however,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
section  entitled  “Big  Trees  of  California,”  page  95. 

The  Calaveras  Big  Tree  Grove  hotel*  stands 
directly  on  the  edge  of  the  grove,  and  almost  within  the 
colossal  shadows  of  the  Cyclopean  Sequoias.  Mr.  James  F. 
Sperry  is  not  only  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  but  of  both  the 
Calaveras  and  South  Park  groves  of  Big  Trees,  and  he  makes 
this  his  home.  Its  location  is  admirable;  its  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  ample  and  excellent;  its  table  bounteous  and  choice, 
and  attention  to  guests  a  pleasure.  Terms  very  reasonable. 
The  atmosphere  is  pure,  salubrious,  and  fragrant  with 
exhalations  from  the  pines  and  firs.  A  more  uniform  and 
healthy  climate  cannot  be  found.  There  is,  moreover,  good 
trout-fishing  and  hunting  near.  Clean  and  sequestered 
walks  lead  directly  from  the  hotel  to  the  grove.  It  is  a 
peaceful,  restful,  and  health-giving  retreat.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  many  guests  come  hither  every  year,  and  pro¬ 
long  their  visits  into  months;  and  that,  too,  while  feasting 
both  eyes  and  soul  upon  trees  that  have 

“  Braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,” 
and  gallantly  withstood  the  baptism  of  storm  and  fire,  for 
thousands  of  years. 

THE  SOUTH  PARK  GROVE,  containing  1380  Sequoias, 
some  of  which  are  over  100  feet  in  circumference,  is  only  6 
miles  distant.  For  description  of  this,  also,  we  must  refer 
to  section  “Big  Trees  of  California,”  page  95. 

Feaving  this  incomparable  forest  sanctuary,  and  the 
kindly  hospitalities  of  mine  host,  Mr.  Sperry,  and  family, 
with  regret,  a  drive  of  fifteen  captivating  miles  returns  us 
to  Murphy’s,  in  time  to  visit  the 

ALABASTER  CAVE.f  which  alone  would  well  repay  a 
journey  of  several  hundred  miles. 

*  For  illustration  of  hotel  see  page  11. 

t  For  a  recital  of  its  marvels  see  “  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras.” 
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LEAVING  MURPHY’S  in  early  morning,  we  journey 
through  gold-mining  settlements,  and  the  old  gold  fields  of 
1849-50,  passing  Douglas  Flat,  and  Vallecito,*  down  to  the 
Stanislaus  River,  f  crossing  at  Parrott’s  Ferry,  thence  up  the 
hill  to  Gold  Spring,  to  Columbia;  and  for  four  miles  continu¬ 
ously  among  gold  diggings  to 

SONORA.  Here  we  find  one  of  the  prettiest  of  mining 
towns,  the  county  seat  of  Tuolumne  County,  and  one  that 
has  never  been  excelled,  if  equalled,  for  its  rich  gold  depos¬ 
its,  not  only  in  its  placer  mines,  but  in  its  quartz  ledges.  X  Of 
course,  a  prosperous  town  like  Sonora  has  ably-conducted 
newspapers,  stores,  hotels,  and  every  other  desideratum  for 
successful  business  requirements;  and  were  we  to  spend  not 
only  days,  but  weeks,  here,  they  would  probably  be  remem¬ 
bered  pleasantly  thereafter.  We  take  luncheon  at  the  new 
Hotel — and  an  excellent  one  it  will  be,  I  assure  you — visit 
the  Golden  Gate  gold  mine,  and  chlorination  works;  and 
then  push  onward  past  Poverty  Hill,  Quartz  Mountain,  § 
Jamestown,  (all  old  resident  miners  affectionately  call  this 
“Jim  Town”),  with  evidences  of  gold  mining  around  us, 
and  Table  Mountain  in  sight  all  the  way,  to 

CHINESE  CAMP,  where  the  Calaveras  Big  Tree  route 
merges  into  No.  Two,  that  via  Milton  and  Big  Oak  Flat,  to 
Yo  Semite,  and  thence  forward  becomes  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  highway. 

Now  let  us,  in  imagination,  retrace  our  steps,  and,  take 

ROUTE  FOUR. 

Via  Lathrop,  Merced ,  Snelling's,  Coulterville ,  Dudley's , 
Hazle  Green ,  and  Merced  Big  Trees ,  to  Yo  Semite. 
From  Market  Street  Ferry,  San  Francisco. 


By  Railway ,  to  miles. 

Rathrop . 94 

Merced . 58 

By  Railway . 152 


*  Here  I  once  saw  a  nugget  of  gold  taken  out,  shaped  like  a  beef’s 
kidney,  that  weighed  26  pounds,  2  ounces. 

JThe  localization  of  some  of  Bret  Harte’s  stories. 

JOver  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold  were  taken  from  the  Bonanza 
ledge,  in  six  days,  but  a  few  years  ago. 
gOnce  the  home  of  Bret  Harte’s  “Truthful  James”  (Gilliss). 
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By  Carriage  Road ,  from  Merced  to 

Half-Way  House  (Watering  Place) . 6.35 

♦Snelling’s . I2.6o 

♦Merced  Falls .  4>5g 

Stage  Station  (Webb’s) .  4.95 

Pleasant  Valley. .  5.05 

Baxter’s  (Post-office). .  ^85 

♦Coulterville .  j  %Q 

♦Dudley’s .  y  ^o 

-Bower  Cave .  4.69 

♦Wenger’s  Ranch .  3  23 

♦Hazle  Green .  9  3I 

Merced  Grove  Big  Trees .  3.x6 

-Big  Meadows .  8.45 

Cascade  Falls,  Merced  River .  3.48 

Pohono  Bridge,  Yo  Semite .  2.84 

♦Sentinel  Hotel  (Glasscock’s),  Yo  Semite .  4.54 

♦Stoneman  House,  New  State  Hotel  (Cook’s).. . .  1.20 


91.78 

For  Private  Teams  from  Stockton ,  via  Cculterville  Road , 
to  Yo  Semite. 

By  Carriage  Road  from  Stockton ,  to  miles. 

♦Oakdale  ( via  College  City,  Tone  Tree,  and  Bar¬ 
nett’s  Station) . 2g 

*Ta  Grange  (keeping  road  north  side  Tuolumne)  24 
♦Coulterville  (via  function,  and  *Herbeck’s). .  22 
*Upper  Hotel,  Yo  Semite  (Stoneman  House).. .  48.68 


By  Carriage,  from  Stockton  to  Valley. .  122.68 

By  Carriage  Road ,  from  Modesto ,  to 

♦Waterford . 12 

♦Roberts’ Ferry  (Tuolumne  River) .  8 

*Ta  Grange  (Tuolumne  River) . 10 

♦Junction .  3.81 

♦Tebright’s  Ranch .  5.53 

♦Herbeck’s .  5,74 

♦Coulterville .  5.57 


52.65 

*  Where  accommodations  can  be  obtained. 
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BOWER  CAVE,  ON  COULTERVILLE  TURNPIKE  ROAE. 

Although  the  Coulterville  route  to  Yo  Semite  in  early 
days  was  one  of  the  most  favored,  especially  after  a  horse 
trail  was  superseded  by  an  excellent  carriage  road — the  first 
completed  to  the  Valley — as  the  stage  line  over  it  has  been 
discontinued  for  several  years,  its  principal  patronage  now 
comes  from  private  teams.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  its  being  a  very  attractive  route,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  brief  itinerary  of  its  scenes. 

By  a  glance  at  the  map  of  routes,  as  well  as  at  the  table 
of  distances,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Coulterville  route  to 
Yo  Semite  is  the  same  as  all  others  to  Rathrop;  thence  up 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  to 

MERCED.  This  is  the  county  seat  of  Merced  County; 
and,  owing  to  its  central  position,  in  a  fertile  and  prosperous 
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farming  country,  is  a  very  successful  and  progressive  city. 
Its  population  is  about  3000. 

Here  we  leave  the  railroad,  and  after  passing  over  a  fine 
farming  country  for  a  few  miles,  we  find  ourselves  rolling 
over  gravelly  and  treeless  hills  to 

SNELLINGVILLE.  This  is  on  the  Merced  River,  and  a 
few  years  ago  was  the  county  seat  of  Merced.  Thence,  after 
fording  the  river,  we  journey  up  its  northern  bank  to  Mer¬ 
ced  Falls,  where  there  is  a  natural  dam  a  few  feet  in  height. 
Heaving  this,  we  again  thread  our  way  among  rolling  hills, 
and  continue  our  course  through  nature’s  foothill  parks  of 
oak,  pines,  and  numerous  shrubs  and  flowers,  until  we 
arrive  at 

COULTERVILLE.  Just  before  entering  this  once  flour¬ 
ishing  mining  town,  a  large  quartz  vein  attracts  attention, 
known  to  residents  both  far  and  near  as  the  “Mother  Vein.” 
This  is  said  to  run  through  several  counties,  especially 
where  rich  gold  mines  have  been  found.  Coulterville,  how  ¬ 
ever,  like  many  other  gold-mining  centres,  has  apparently 
seen  its  best  days;  but  should  the  numerous  gold-bearing 
quartz  ledges  near,  be  advantageously  worked,  success  may 
again  perch  upon  her  banners. 

Soon  after  leaving  Coulterville  we  climb  a  long  hill, 
from  which  a  panorama  of  the  town  and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  is  spread  out  before  us.  At  its  top  we  obtain  our  first 
grand  view  of  the  snow-clad  Sierras;  thence  winding  our 
way  among  timber-covered  ridges,  until  we  catch  sight  of 

DUDLEY’S.  This  is  another  of  those  unpretentious 
wayside  inns,  where,  the  moment  its  threshold  is  crossed, 
home  comforts  and  intelligent  kindliness  bespeak  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  the  best  of  treatment.  I  have  entered  many 
such,  but  never  have  I  fared  better,  or  been  more  royally 
entertained,  than  here.  Four  miles  farther  east  is 

BOWER  Cave.*  This  is  a  natural  grotto-like  formation 
in  limestone,  over  100  feet  in  depth  and  length,  by  90  feet  in 
width.  It  is  entered  by  an  opening  in  the  top  not  more  than 
4  feet  wide,  through  which  peep  wild  grape-vines  and  tall 
maples.  Down  in  the  abyss  below  sleeps  a  small  pool  of 


*  See  page  43. 
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water,  40  feet  deep,  upon  which  a  small  boat  is  anchored. 
This  freak  in  nature  is  owned  by  Mr.  Uouis  Pechart,  the 
happy  father  of  some  13  living  children. 

Upon  leaving  Bower  Cave,  we  enter  upon  the  Coulter- 
ville  and  Yo  Semite  Turnpike,  the  creation  of  Dr.  John  T. 
McUean,  of  Alameda.  As  we  journey  up  this,  at  nearly 
every  turning  in  the  road  the  scenery  grows  wilder  and 
more  beautiful.  Dong  lines  of  heavily-timbered  ridges,  that 
cross  and  intersect  each  other  like  waves  of  a  boundless  sea, 
reach  to  the  horizon  on  every  hand.  Through  one  of  these 
we  arrive  at 

HAZLE  GREEN,  where  Mr.  James  Halstead  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  mountain  hospice.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  both  man 
and  beast  will  be  well  cared  for.  In  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  beyond  this  forest-encompassed  spot,  we  enter 

The  Merced  Grove  of  Big  Trees.  Oneof  those 
groups  of  won&erfuhSequota  gigantea  that  are  occasionally 
found  among  Sierran  forests.  A  most  singular  feature  of 
this  genus  is,  that  it  does  not  form  parts  of  a  continuous 
grove  like  the  pines,  cedars,  firs,  and  other  trees,  but  is 
found  in  clusters,  or  groups,  from  the  Calaveras  to  Tule 
River.  In  this  grove  there  are  some  fifty  Big  Trees  that  are 
from  forty-five  feet  to  ninety  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
road  passes  directly  through  the  grove.  Four  miles  easterly 
of  the  Merced  Grove  the 

BUENA  Vista  Gap  opens  before  us.  Here  we  obtain 
our  first  glimpse  of  the  tops  of  the  peaks,  and  mountain 
walls,  that  encompass  Yo  Semite,  and  soon  thereafter  arrive 
at  some  bright,  grassy  spots,  known  as 

THE  BIG  Meadows.  Here  the  Indians  once  congre¬ 
gated  in  considerable  numbers.  Now  it  is  mainly  devoted 
to  growing  grain -hay  for  Yo  Semite  consumption.  Shortly 
after  passing  this,  we  commence  the  descent  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  leading  to 

THE  MERCED  CANYON,  and  obtain  our  first  view  of 
the  immense  cliffs  that  environ  the  foaming  waters  of  the 
Merced  River.  As  we  journey  down  this  road,  we  can  real¬ 
ize,  to  some  extent,  the  obstacles  that  have  confronted  the 
enterprise  of  road-building  to  Yo  Semite,  and  thus  make  it 
possible  for  wheeled  vehicles  to  enter  the  great  Valley.  This 
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COUT/TERVILLE  ROAD,  MERCED  CANYON. 

was  the  first  public  highway  completed  to  it.  Safely  at  the 
edge  of  the  river,  we  drive  by  the  side  of  its  dashing  and 
foaming  current,  to  arrive  at 

CASCADE  Falls.  These  are  formed  by  two  streams, 
that,  uniting  their  forces  immediately  at  the  top,  700  feet 
above  the  road,  both  make  the  leap  together.  This  beauti¬ 
fully  picturesque  cascade  deservedly  attracts  nearly  every 
Yo  Semite  visitor,  to  look  admiringly  upon  its  leaping  waters. 

Leaving  Cascade  Falls,  we  journey  up  the  rocky 
margin  of  the  Merced  River,  awed  and  charmed  by  the 
impetuous  washings  of  its  waters  upon  and  among  the  boul¬ 
ders  that  obstruct  its  course;  yet  listening  attentively  to  the 
musical  anthem  it  is  singing  as  it  flows.  In  2  miles  of  dis¬ 
tance,  and  rising  500  feet,  we  reach  the  lower  or  western  end 
of  the  Valley’s  floor,  and  substantially  terminate  our  journey 
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on  the  Coulterville  Route,  as  it  is  only  some  5  or  6  miles  up 
the  great  Valley  to  the  hotels. 

Route  Five. 

Via  Latlirop ,  Merced ,  Hornitos ,  Mariposa  (Stage  only  to 
Mariposa),  Wawona,.  and  Mariposa  Big  Trees ,  to  Yo 


Semite. 

From  Market  Street  Ferry,  San  Francisco. 

By  Railway ,  to  miles, 

Fathrop . 94 

Merced . 58 

By  Railway . 153 

By  Carriage  Road,  to 

*Hornitos . 22.4b 

^Princeton . 13.16 

^Mariposa .  5.24 

*Cold  Spring . 16.45 

Summit  of  Chowchilla  Mountain  . 5.24 

*  Wawona .  4.50 

^Sentinel  Hotel,  Yo  Semite  (Glasscock’s) . 26.70 

*Stoneman  House,  New  State  Hotel  (Cook’s). . .  1.20 
By  Carriage . 94-95 


ROUTE  FIVE,  generally  called  “the  Mariposa  route,” 
was  at  one  time  the  best  patronized  of  all  the  great  thor¬ 
oughfares  to  Yo  Semite.  From  various  causes,  however,  it 
is  now  but  little  used  beyond  Mariposa,  the  county  seat  of 
Mariposa  County,  except  by  residents.  Yet  there  seems  to 
be  no  apparent  reason  for  this.  The  route  is  as  interesting 
and  as  beautiful  as  most  of  the  others,  and  the  distance  is 
approximately  the  same.  In  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  fair¬ 
ness,  therefore,  as  Yo  Semite  itself  is  a  part  of  Mariposa 
County,  I  should  like  to  see  it  share  some  of  the  possibilities 
of  prosperity  from  public  favor. 

Those  j  ourneying  by  this  route  will  be  well  treated.  The 
foothills  traveled  over  are  about  the  same  as  by  any  other 
route;  and  the  views  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  the 
Chowchilla  Mountain  are  among  the  finest.  The  Mariposa, 
or  Route  Five,  joins  Route  One,  via  Berenda  and  Raymond, 
at  Wawona. 

*  Where  accommodations  can  be  obtained. 


THE  CASCADE  FALLS,  MERCED  CANTON.*  Taber , Photo 


*See  page  47. 
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Route  Six. 

From  Market  Street  Ferry ,  San  Francisco ,  or  Los  Angeles , 


via  Latlirop ,  Madera,  Fresno  Flats ,  Wawona,  and 
Mariposa  Big  Trees ,  to  Yo  Semite. 

From  Market  Street  Ferry,  San  Francisco. 

By  Railway,  to  miles. 

Fathrop . 94 

Madera . 84 

By  Railway . 178 

By  Carriage  Road,  from  Madera,  to 

*  Adobe  Station,  Stetts’ .  9.25 

*Mudgett’s  Ranch .  9.25 

*Green’s  Ranch .  6.50 

*Coarse  Gold  Gulch,  ICron’s . 13.50 

*Fresno  Flats . 6.50 

^Bufford’s .  5.00 

*Board  Ranch . - .  8.00 

Summit  of  Chowchilla  Mountain .  3.60 

*  Wawona . 6.80 

^Sentinel  Hotel,  Yo  Semite  (Glasscock’s) . 27.90 

*Stoneman  House,  New  State  Hotel  (Cook’s).  .  .  1.20 

By  Carriage . 97-5° 


MADERA  will  be  recognized  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  Route  Six.  On  account  of  its  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  advantages,  and  its  being  the  terminus  of  the  great 
V  flume,  down  which  lumber  is  floated  from  the  forests  of 
the  Sierra  to  the  railroad,  Madera  is  a  thriving  business 
centre.  Owing  to  its  convenience  of  location  to  southern 
cities,  this  route  is  extensively  used  for  private  teams. 

Its  course  is  very  picturesque  and  pleasing,  and  orna¬ 
mented  by  the  same  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  other 
routes  of  this  section.  The  landscape  sketch  given  of  the 
Berenda  and  Raymond  route  will  be  found  closely  applica¬ 
ble  to  this  to  Wawona,  where  the  two  unite,  and  are  thence¬ 
forth  one.  To  Route  One,  page  16,  therefore,  we  refer  the 
Reader.  Passengers  from  the  south  for  Yo  Semite  leave 
the  S.  P.  R.  R.  at  Berenda. 


Where  accommodations  can  be  obtained. 


SEE  MAP  OF  VALLEY  IN  FOLD. 


Excursion  Distances. 

Fxcursions  will  naturally  be  taken  from  one  or  other 
of  the  two  hotels,  or  from  the  principal  camping-ground. 
Guests  at  the  Stoneman  House  will  be  about  i%  miles  nearer 
scenic  standpoints  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  than  those 
at  the  Sentinel  Hotel;  while  those  at  the  latter  hospice  will 
be  that  much  closer  to  the  ones  nearest  the  lower  end  of  the 
Valley  than  guests  at  the  Stoneman  Hotise.  Perhaps,  there¬ 
fore,  the  best  starting  point  will  be 

From  THE  GUARDIAN’S  Office:  First  Excur¬ 
sion ,  in  miles:  To  Hutchings  Cabin,  14 — Yo  Semite  Falls,  14 
Rocky  Point,  Ff — FI  Capitan,  2^Ribbon  Fall,  14—  Black 
Springs,  K — Pohono  Bridge,  14 — Cascade  Falls,  2^ — Pohono 
Bridge,  returning,  2 || — Bridal  Veil  Fall,  il/s — Cathedral 
Spires,  2 — Sentinel  Hotel,  2^ — Stoneman  Plouse,  1  % — 
Total,  18  miles. 

Second  and  Fifth  Excursions  :  Mirror  Fake,  3  miles, 
(less  iF  from  Stoneman  House) — Tis-sa-ack  Bridge,  1% — 
Upper  Merced  Bridge,  1 — Register  Rock,  F — Snow’s,  Ff  — 
Total,  7F  miles. 

Top  of  Nevada  Fall,  F — Fittle  Yo  Semite  Valley,  1— 
Cloud’s  Rest,  4F — Total,  6%  miles. 

Third  Excursion:  Foot  of  Glacier  Point  Trail,  1  mile, 
(from  Stoneman  House,  2F) — Union  Point,  2 — McCauley’s 
Glacier  Point  Hotel,  il4 — Sentinel  Dome,  Ff — Fissures,  from 
Glacier  Point,  (estimated)  4,  via  Inspiration  Point  to  Guard¬ 
ian’s  Office,  (estimated)  13  miles — Total,  22F  miles. 

From  Glacier  Point,  via  Too-lool-a-we-ack  Fall,  to  top  of 
Nevada  Fall,  yl/s — Guardian’s  Office,  714 — Total,  14F  miles. 

Fourth  Excursion:  To  foot  of  Fagle  Peak  Trail,  1 — 
Columbia  Rock,  1 — Foot  Upper  Yo  Semite  Fall,  F — Top  of 
Yo  Semite  Fall,  iF — Yo  Semite  Point,  F — Fagle  Peak,  214 
— Total,  714  miles. 

Excursions  afoot  (the  difficult  ones)  can  better  be 
given  in  hours,  to  the  average  climber:  The  Sentinel,  all 
day — Glacier  Point,  up  bench  under  Glacier  Point,  4  hour.s — 
Top  of  North  Dome,  all  Day,  starting  early — Too-lool-a-we- 
ack  Canyon,  4  hours — Cathedral  Spires,  and  top  of  Bridal 
Veil  Fall,  all  day — Cap  of  liberty,  from  Fittle  Yo  Semite 
Valley,  3  hours. 
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Route  Six. 

From  Market  Street  Ferry ,  San  Francisco ,  or  Los  Angeles, 
via  Lathrop ,  Madera ,  Fresno  Flats,  JVawona,  and 
Mariposa  Big  Trees,  to  Yo  Semite. 

From  Market  Street  Ferry,  San  Francisco. 

By  Railway,  to  miles 

Fatlirop .  9^ 

Madera . 34 

By  Railwaj- . xyg 


By  Carriage  Road,  from  Madera,  to 

*Adobe  Station,  Stetts’ .  9  25 

*Mudgett,s  Ranch .  9  25 

*Green’s  Ranch .  g 

*Coarse  Gold  Gulch,  Kron’s . 13.50 

*Fresno  Flats . 6.50 

*Bufford’s .  5  00 

"Board  Ranch . -  3  00 

Summit  of  Ghowchilla  Mountain .  3.60 

*Wawona .  6.3o 


^Sentinel  Hotel,  Yo  Semite  (Glasscock’s) . 27.90 

*Stoneman  House,  New  State  Hotel  (Cook’s).  .  .  1.20 


By  Carriage . 97.5o 

Madera  will  be  recognized  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  Route  Six.  On  account  of  its  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  advantages,  and  its  being  the  terminus  of  the  great 
V  flume,  down  which  lumber  is  floated  from  the  forests  of 
the  Sierra  to  the  railroad,  Madera  is  a  thriving  business 
centre.  Owing  to  its  convenience  of  location  to  southern 
cities,  this  route  is  extensively  used  for  private  teams. 

Its  course  is  very  picturesque  and  pleasing,  and  orna¬ 
mented  by  the  same  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  other 
routes  of  this  section.  The  landscape  sketch  given  of  the 
Berenda  and  Raymond  route  will  be  found  closely  applica¬ 
ble  to  this  to  Wawona,  where  the  two  unite,  and  are  thence¬ 
forth  one.  To  Route  One,  page  16,  therefore,  we  refer  the 
Reader.  Passengers  from  the  south  for  Yo  Semite  leave 
the  S.  P.  R.  R.  at  Berenda. 

*  Where  accommodations  can  be  obtained. 
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IN  THE  YO  SEMITE  VALLEY. 


Having  conducted  my  readers  to  tlie  great  Valley  on  six 
different  routes,  and  left  them  entirely  free  to  make  choice 
of  the  one  they  most  prefer,  I  now  take  pleasure  in  inviting 
them  to  accompany  me  among  the  various  and  entrancing 
scenes  of  the  Yo  Semite  Valley  itself.  First,  as  to 

ITS  NAME— YO  Semite.  It  is  an  Indian  word  that 
means  Large  Grizzly  Bear ,  and  is  pronounced  Yo-Sem-i-tee. 
The  old  Indian  name  of  the  Valley  was  Ah-wah-nee,  and  the 
tribe  inhabiting  it  were  Ah-wah-nee-chees;  but  after  one  of 
its  chiefs  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  valorous  combat 
with  an  enormous  grizzly  bear,  which  he  had  met  on  the  way 
to  Mirror  Take,  and  over  which  he  had  become  the  victor, 
he  was  named  Yo  Semite  in  honor  of  this  triumphant 
event.  By  degrees  this  distinctive  nomenclature  was  ex¬ 
tended  not  only  to  himself  and  family,  but  also  to  his  tribe, 
by  all  other  Indians  both  far  and  near. 

ITS  AREA.  Between  its  granite  walls  are  comprised 
8480  acres,  3109  of  which  are  termed  meadow  land.  The 
entire  grant,  given  in  trust  by  Congress  to  the  State,  was 
*  36,111  acres,  and  includes  one  mile  back  of  the  precipitous 
edge,  throughout  its  entire  circumference. 

The  Altitude  of  the  Floor,  or  meadow  land,  of 
the  Valley,  above  sea  level,  is  4000  feet;  while  the  roads 
leading  into  it  cross  elevations  of  between  6000  and  7000 
feet.  The  general  trend  of  its  course  is  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly,  so  that  the  delightfully  invigorating  north¬ 
west  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  can  sweep  pleasantly  through 
it,  and  keep  it  exceedingly  temperate  on  the  hottest  of  days; 
and,  permits  the  sun  to  look  down  into  it  moreover  from  seven 
in  the  morning,  to  4:30  in  the  afternoon  during  summer, 
instead  of  only  an  hour  or  two,  were  it  otherwise.  It  is 
true  the  sun  does  not  rise  upon  the  hotels  in  winter  before 
1 130  p.  m.,  and  sets  at  3:30;  allowing  only  two  hours  of  cheery 
sunlight  to  brighten  the  twenty-four. 
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Patches andStretchesof  Fertile  Meadow, 

covered  with  ferns,  and  flowers,  and  grasses,  in  never-ending 
beauty  and  variety,  open  at  intervals  on  both  sides  of  the 
Merced  River,  their  margins  set  with  flowering  shrubs 
which  fill  the  air  with  delicious  perfume.  Deciduous  trees, 
such  as  the  “Black  Oak,  ”  Quercus  Kelloggvi;  “Poplar,” 
Populus  balsamifera ;  “Alder,”  Alnus  viridis;  “Quaking 
Aspen,”  Populus  tremuloides;  “Dogwood,”  Cornus  Nut- 
tallii;  and  several  others,  unite  with  the  evergreen  “  Yellow 
Pines,”  Pinus  ponderosa ,  and  P.  Jeffreyi;  “Sugar  Pine,” 
P.  Lambertiana;  “  Tamarack  Pine,”  P.  contorta;  “Red,  or 
Incense  Cedar,”  Libocedrus  decurrens;  “Silver  Firs,” 
Abies  concolor,  A.  Grandis ,  and  A.  nobilis — to  form  pictur¬ 
esque  forest  groups  over  Valley  and  river. 

T  E  M  PE  R  ATU  R  E .  The  thermometer  seldom  reads  above 
90°  in  summer  (tempered  by  the  trade  winds),  or  below  16° 
in  an  ordinary  winter — although  at  brief  intervals  it  has 
risen  as  high  as  950,  and  fallen  as  low  as  2°  or  3°  above  zero. 
The  rainfall  is  generally  from  23  to  30  inches,  exclusive  of 
snow,  which  averages  from  13  to  17  feet  during  an  ordinary 
winter;  yet,  as  it  frequently  settles  and  melts  as  it  falls, 
there  is  seldom  a  greater  level  depth  than  from  5  to  6  feet  at 
any  one  time.  During  the  entire  winters  of  1874-5,  1895-6, 
and  some  other  years,  but  very  little  snow  fell. 

Ride  UP  THE  Valley.  All  roads  into  Yo  Semite 
enter  at  its  lower  or  western  end.  Our  ride  up  the  Valley  to 
the  hotels  lies  among  giant  pines,  firs,  and  cedars  that  are 
from  170  to  220  feet  in  height;  and  beneath  the  refreshing 
shade  of  outspreading  oaks  and  other  trees.  Crystal 
streams  occasionally  ripple  and  sing  across  our  course,  or 
the  thundering  boom  of  distant  waterfalls  breaks  upon  the 
expressive  stillness  that  here  reigns.  On  either  side  of  us 
stand  perpendicular  cliffs,  that  tower  up  to  a  height  that  is 
almost  oppressive  in  its  immensity.  Yet,  amid  all  this,  the 
eye  is  watchfully  upon  the  alert  for  scenes  like  the  Bridal 
Veil  Fall,*  on  our  right;  Ribbon  Fall,  on  our  left;  FI  Capi- 
tan,  with  its  vertical  wall  of  3300  feet,  also  on  our  left;  the 
Cathedral  Spires;  Profile,  or  Fissure  Mountain;  Three 


♦These  will  be  described  on  other  journeyings. 


CAMPING  IN  YO  SEMITE  VALLEY. 


*  Kept  on  the  European,  or  restaurant  plan. 
fNow  the  “Sentinel  Hotel.”  Kept  many  years  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Barnard. 
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Brothers;  The  Sentinel;  Yo  Semite  Falls,  and  other  note¬ 
worthy  points.  At  every  turning  of  the  road  some  new  pic¬ 
ture  of  majesty,  or  of  beauty  presents  itself,  and  novel  shapes 
and  shadows,  from  trees  or  mountains,  form  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade,  until  we  reach  the  little  village  of  Yo 
Semite.  Here  is  the  Guardian’s  Office,  a  general  merchan¬ 
dise  and  drug  store,  the  “Yo  Semite  Tourist”  office,  butcher’s 
shop,  and  other  buildings.  Just  beyond  these  stands 

THE  SENTINEL  HOTEL.*  This  is  the  new  name 
given  to  the  old  pioneer  hotel,  the  Hutchings  House,  and 


THE  PIONEER  HOTEL,  THE  HUTCHINGS  HOUSE.t 

where  the  writer  spent  so  many  years,  and  met  so  many 
friends.  Should  we  elect  to  tarry  here,  I  cannot  doubt  but 
we  shall  all  be  well  and  courteously  treated.  As  some 


Union  Photo  Engraving  Co.  THE  CEDAR  TREE  SITTING  ROOM.  Taber,  Plioto. 

(OF  THE  OLD  HUTCHINGS  HOUSE.  1 
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changes  have  recently  been  made,  and  no  photo  sent  me  of 
them,  I  am  unable  to  present  the  old  place  under  its  new 
guise.  This  I  know,  however:  nearly  every  building  here, 
as  well  as  several  that  have  been  removed,  forming  almost 
a  village  in  early  days,  were  erected  by  my  own  energy 
and  means,  and  not  without  many  sacrifices;  and  if  I 
had  been  half  fairly  treated  by  the  Yo  Semite  Com¬ 
mission  of  past  years,  these  buildings  would  not  now  be  in 
the  hands  of  entire  strangers.  But  let  this  pass.  Old  asso¬ 
ciations  will  pleasantly  linger  around  human  hearts;  and 
recollections  of  past  experiences  bring  sweet  communings 
with  dear  old  friends.  These  bloom  perennially,  when 
others  change,  and  fade,  and  die. 

In  the  view  given  of  the  old  “  Hutchings  House,’ ’  a  tall 
cedar,  Libocedrus  decurrens,  towers  through  the  sitting- 
room  roof,  that  is  175  feet  high.  Standing  there  when  that 
room  was  planned,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  cut  it  down,  so  I 
“fenced  it  in,”  or,  rather,  built  the  sitting-room  around  it; 
so  that  now  the  base  of  a  cedar  tree,  8  feet  in  diameter,  is 
an  ever-present  guest  in  that  sitting-room.  It  is  not  every 
one  that  has  a  tree  8  feet  in  diamater  in  their  sitting-room. 
A  large,  open  fireplace,  built  with  my  own  hands  and  those 
of  “another  Indian,”  has  contributed  more  substantial  com¬ 
fort  to  guests  than  many  much  more  pretentious.  Travelers 
from  all  climes  and  countries  welcomed  the  sheltering  com¬ 
fort  and  blazing  log  fire  of  this  room,  and  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  and  delighted  people  upon  earth  here  told  stories  of 
experience  and  adventure  in  far-off  lands,  that  would  make 
one  of  the  most  captivating  volumes  ever  written. 

About  a  mile  above  the  Sentinel  Hotel,  through  a  nat¬ 
ural  park  of  oaks,  firs,  pines  and  cedars,  and  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  frowning  battlements  of  Glacier  Point,  stands 
the  new  State  Hotel, 

THE  STONEMAN  HOUSE.  This  is  the  second  or 
upper  hotel;  with  good  accommodations  for  150  guests. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cook  is  “mine  host,”  who  will  undoubtedly  take 
good  care  of  us  while  we  tarry  with  him,  and  make  every 
possible  provision  for  our  comfort.  The  illustration  of  the 
hotel,  and  its  surroundings,  will  strikingly  indicate  the  re¬ 
markable  scenic  beauty  of  its  location. 


VIEW  OF  THE  CEDAR  TREE  SITTING  ROOM.  Taber,  Photo 
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UPON  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  VISITOR  at  either  of  the 
hotels,  a  representative  of  the  Carriage  and  Saddle  Horse 
Company  presents  himself  and  enquires  whether  or  not  you 
wish  to  ride  in  any  direction  by  carriage  or  in  saddle.  This 
naturally  invites  enquiry  as  to 

THE  RATES  OF  FARE  FOR  CARRIAGE  and  for  sad¬ 
dle  animals.  They  are  as  follows: — To  Mirror  Take  and 
back  to  the  hotel,  or  to  Tis-sa-ack  Avenue  bridge,  $i.  Car¬ 
riage  ride  down  and  around  the  valley,  including  Cascade 
Falls,  $2.50.  Saddle  animals,  per  day,  $3.  Horses  for  Cloud’s 
Rest  and  return  the  same  day,  $5.  Glacier  Point,  including 
trip  via  Too-lool-a-we-ack  Fall,  Nevada,  and  Vernal  Fall, 
back  to  hotel,  same  day,  $5.  Guide,  $3  per  day  (this  in¬ 
cludes  his  horse  and  services),  and  the  amount  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  party. 

EXCURSIONS  TO  POINTS  OF  INTEREST.  There  is 
probably  no  spot  on  earth  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
scenes  of  majesty  and  beauty  within  so  small  an  area — say 
12  miles  by  6 — as  Yo  Semite.  Some  of  the  principal  ones 
are  enumerated  below,  and  in  the  order  I  consider  most  gen¬ 
erally  advisable  for  visitors  to  take  them. 

First. — The  carriage  ride  round  the  valley. 

Second: — To  Mirror  Take,  and  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls. 

Third: — To  Glacier  Point,*  and  Sentinel  Dome. 

Fourth: — Top  of  Yo  Semite  Phils,  and  Fagle  Peak. 

Fifth. — Top  of  Nevada  Phil,  and  Cloud’s  Rest. 

Sixth: — Climb  “The  Sentinel.”  Difficult. 

Seventh: — Climb  to  Glacier  Point  up  the  bench  undei 
Glacier  Point — formerly  the  old  Indian  trail.  Difficult. 

Eighth: — Climb  to  top  of  North  Dome,  via  Indian  Can¬ 
yon.  Difficult. 


*It  is  an  excellent  arrangement  to  spend  the  night  at  McCauley’s, 
Glacier  Point,  not  only  to  witness  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  sunset, 
and  sunrise,  from  this  commanding  standpoint,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  “The  Fissures” — several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and 
only  3  or  4  feet  in  width— and  afterwards  returning  to  the  valley 
via  Old  Inspiration  Point,  New  Inspiration  Point,  and  Artist 
Point.  Or,  when  at  such  an  elevation,  instead  of  returning  on  the 
usual  trail  to  Yo  Semite,  take  that  via  the  Too-lool-a-we-ack  Fall, 
and  the  top  of  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls,  to  the  valley.  It  is  the 
grandest  horseback  ride  on  earth. 


THE  STONEMAN  HOUSE  AND  SCENIC  SURROUNDINGS.  Taber 
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Ninth. — Climb  Too-lool-a-we-ack  Canyon  to  its  Fall. 
Difficult. 

Tenih: — Climb  canyon  past  Cathedral  Spires,  and  visit 
top  of  Bridal  Veil  Fall.  Difficult. 

Eleventh: — Climb  Ten-ie-ya  Canyon  to  foot  of  Mt.  Wat¬ 
kins.  Difficult. 

Twelfth: — Climb  the  Cap  of  Liberty. f 

Those  having  an  abundance  of  time,  and  enterprise, 
should  visit  Lake  Ten-ie-ya,  Mt.  Hoffman,  11,000  feet  high; 
Tuolumne  Meadows;  Mt.  Dana,  13,227  feet;  Mt.  Lyell,  13,260 
feet;  Mt.  Clark,  11,300  feet;  Mt.  Starr  King,  8,900  feet,  and 
other  great  scenic  standpoints. 

From  the  hotel  porches  and  grounds  alone,  there  is 
enough  to  feast  our  wondering  eyes  and  soul,  not  merely  for 
hours,  but  for  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  admiringly  and 
wonderingly,  to  gaze  upon  their  marvelous  surroundings. 
These  no  human  tongue  or  pen  can  fittingly  describe.  I 
therefore  only  propose  to  outline  them  a  little  in  detail.  To 
do  this  somewhat  systematically,  let  us  enter  the  carriage 
for  a  drive  round  the  valley,  commencing  at  the  upper  hotel , 
the  Stoneman  House.  Turning  northerly,  across  the  Royal 
Arch  bridge,  let  us  note  the  points  of  greatest  interest  along 
the  valley’s  northern  wall.  In  front  of  us  stands 

The  North  Dome  and  Royal  Arches.  This 

the  Indians  have  named  “To-coy-ae,”  after  one  of  the  pro¬ 
jections  in  the  arches,  resembling  a  shade  given  to  an  In¬ 
dian’s  eyes,  from  their  baby -basket,  or  cradle.  It  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  naked  granite,  with  scarcely  a  shrub  growing  from  a 
single  crevice,  3,725  feet  in  height,  its  top  resembling,  in 
form,  a  German  military  hat.  Its  sides  are  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular  for  more  than  2,000  feet,  in  which  are  the  Royal 
Arches,  that  show  a  span  of  about  2,000  feet,  and  a  height 
from  the  valley  of  1,800  feet. 

Now,  traveling  westerly,  on  our  right  we  can  note  the 
grinding,  rounding,  and  polishing  of  the  glaciers  of  past 
ages  on  the  mountain’s  side,  and  soon  arrive  at 


tTo  comfortably  accomplish  these,  and  several  other  similar  ex¬ 
cursions,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a  camping  centre  in  the 
Little  Yo  Semite  Valley. 


NEW  STATE  HOTEL,  THE  STONEMAN  HOUSE. 
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NORTH  DOME,  ROYAL  ARCHES,  AND  WASHINGTON  TOWER. 

INDIAN  CANYON,  where,  on  an  elevated  plateau,  at  its 
mouth,  formerly  dwelt  a  large  tribe  of  Indians,  that,  in  1852, 
were  almost  exterminated  by  the  Mono  Indians — not  by  the 
whites,  as  sometimes  supposed.  The  cause  of  this  massacre 
was  brought  about  by  the  Yo  Semite  Indians  themselves. 
Teaming,  through  “runners,”  that  the  Mono  Indians  had 
stolen  a  large  band  of  fine  horses  from  the  whites,  near  Tos 
Angeles,  the  Yo  Semites,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  Monos,  drove  a  goodly  number  of  those  animals  from 
their  feeding  grounds  near  Mono  Take,  into  the  Yo  Semite 
Valley.  This  act  of  a  supposedly  friendly  tribe,  stirred  up 
a  spirit  of  retaliation,  and  of  revenge  from  the  Monos;  and, 
while  the  Yo  Semites  were  sleeping  on  this  plateau,  the 
Monos  swept  down  upon  them  like  an  avalanche  or  tornado. 


BIG  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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and  nearly  exterminated  the  tribe.  Some  eight  braves,  a 
few  old  men,  with  some  women  and  children,  were  all  that 
were  spared.  The.se  hid  themselves  among  the  rocks,  and 
finally  made  their  escape  to  Hunt’s  store,  on  the  Fresno 
River.  It  was  from  a  remnant  of  these  that  I  obtained 
guides,  on  my  first  visit  to  Yo  Semite,  in  1855.  Just  below 
Indian  Canyon,  on  the  way  to  Yo  Semite  Fall,  stands 

THE  HUTCHINGS  LOG  CABIN.  Canon  Kingsley, 
after  his  visit,  thus  wrote  of  it:  “Of  all  the  homes  that  I 
have  seen,  in  all  my  travels,  this  is  the  most  delectable.” 
As  the  sun,  during  the  short  days  of  winter,  did  not  rise 
upon  the  hotel  until  half  past  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  set  at  half  past  three,  while  on  the  north  side  of  the  val¬ 
ley  every  tree,  and  rock,  and  mountain  wall  was  bathed  in 
beautiful  sunshine,  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  we  longed  for  a 
home  “over  there” — “over  there.”  Accordingly  myself, 
assisted  by  “another  Indian,”  commenced  the  erection  of 
the  cabin.  The  lady  members  of  the  family,  bringing  their 
sewing  and  knitting  with  them,  would  cheerily  watch  the 
placing  of  every  log;  and  when  an  extra  large  one  had  to  be 
rolled  into  place,  would  pull  assistingly  on  the  ropes.  In 
due  time  it  was  finished,  and  a  blazing  log  fire  lighted  up 
and  warmed  up  its  interior.  Our  only  trouble  was  with  the 
chimney — it  would  smoke.  Finally,  after  being  torn  down, 
and  rebuilt  five  times,  “  success  perched  upon  our  banners.” 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  HUTCHINGS  LOG  CABIN. 

The  cabin,  therefore,  with  all  its  comfort-giving  appoint¬ 
ments,  soon  sheltered  a  contented  and  happy  family,  though 
entirely  isolated  from  the  great  throbbing  heart  of  the  world 
outside.  Sometimes  our  nearest  neighbor  was  thirty  miles 
away,  beyond  snow-covered  and  impassable  mountains;  and 
we  have  been  three  and  a  half  months  without  a  letter, 
paper,  or  any  communion  whatever  with  humanity  beyond 
us.  Hvery  day  brought  its  pleasures  as  well  as  its  duties; 
teaching  us  the  great  secret  of  human  happiness — content¬ 
ment,  with  continuous  and  pleasant  occupation,  for  both 
body  and  mind.  Then,  to  insure  the  crowning  joy  of  all, 
there  was  never  an  unkind  word  spoken  among  us. 

At  the  back  of  the  cabin  a  fine  orchard  was  planted  that 
now  yields  over  100  barrels  of  fruit  per  year. 


HUTCHINGS. 


House  worth,  Photo 


I’hoto  Engraving  Co.  INTERIOR  OF  HUTCHINGS’  LOG  CABIN.  Mrs.  E.  Childs,  Photo 
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The  YO  Semite  Fall.  Over  the  sharp  edge  of  an 
escarpment  of  dark  gray  granite,  and  in  a  water-chiseled 
channel  of  its  own,  2,600  feet  above  its  base,  shoots  an  angry 
torrent  thirty  feet  wide.  At  a  single  bound  it  leaps  down 
1,600  feet;  then,  by  a  series  of  cascades,  and  rapids,  hurries 
through  a  narrow,  rock-ribbed  channel,  descending  500  ad¬ 
ditional  feet;  finally,  to  make  another  vertical  plunge  of 
500  feet.  In  appearance  this  mass  of  falling  water  simulates 
a  continuous  avalanche  of  snowy  rockets,  that  seem  to  be 
perpetually  playing  with,  chasing,  and  trying  to  overtake 
one  another;  and,  when  they  have  succeeded,  delightfully 
unite  their  forces  in  foam  and  spray,  to  create  a  scene  of 
beauty,  and  of  power,  that  is  simply  indescribable.  During 
great  floods,  trees  that  are  four  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  and 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  swept  over  the 
precipice,  and  after  making  a  surging  swirl  or  two,  strike 
the  unyielding  rock  at  its  base,  and  are  shattered  into  num¬ 
berless  fragments. 

In  winter  I  have  seen  icicles  at  its  side  that  were  120 
feet  in  length,  and  25  feet  in  diameter.  A  cone  of  ice  and 
snow,  550  feet  high,  sometimes  forms  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  fall.  When  the  warm  morning  sunlight  shines  upon 
these  they  are  set  free,  and  drop,  down  with  reverberating 
peals  that  resemble  distant  thunder.  After  the  spring  thaw 
commences  in  real  earnest,  and  the  flood-gates  of  Nature’s 
snow-built  reservoirs  above  are  lifted,  the  down-leaping  tor¬ 
rent  strikes  this  cone  of  ice  with  great  force,  and  soon  ex¬ 
cavates  an  enormous  basin  in  its  crest,  into  which  leaps  the 
angry  torrent  from  above,  and  then  rebounds  upward,  in  bil¬ 
lowy  masses,  over  1,000  feet.  On  these  seething  eddies  of 
spray  the  sun  paints  most  gorgeous  rainbow  colors;  and 
thus  eliminates  a  picture  of  such  sublime  beauty,  that, 
once  seen,  will  become  an  impressive  memory  forever. 

At  the  base  of  the  upper  fall  is  a  cave  over  150  feet  in 
length,  that  extends  backwards  40  feet.  Venturesome  peo¬ 
ple  occasionally  run  into  this,  when  the  wind  has  lifted  the 
stream  more  or  less  to  one  side,  but  always  do  so  at  great 
risk.  The  high  crest  at  the  right  is 

YO  SEMITE  POINT,  3, 220  feet  above  the  valley.  From 
its  topmost  edge  remarkably  fine  birds-eye  views  of  the 


THE  YO  SEMITE  FALLS. 
2600  FEET  HIGH. 


Hoffman,  Photo 


UPPER  YO  SEMITE  FALL  IN  WINTER.  Fiske,  Photo 

SNOW  AND  ICE  CONE  550  FEET  HIGH,  SEE  PAGE  67. 
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upper  end  of  the  valley  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  of  the 
distant  peaks  and  domes.  In  the  hollow,  near  it,  stands  a 
monolith  of  granite,  said  to  be  203  feet  in  height,  that  resem¬ 
bles  an  enormous  human  thumb.  This  is  called  “Hum- 
moo,”  or  “The  Tost  Arrow”  by  the  Indians;  connected 
with  which  is  a  thrilling  Indian  legend;  but  for  this  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  a  former  book,  “In  the  Heart  of  the 
Sierras,”  as  space  inhibits  its  introduction  here.  One 
could  profitably  linger  near  this  magnificent  waterfall  al¬ 
most  indefinitely,  and  visit  it  many  times,  and  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  always  be  charmed  with  its  man¬ 
ifold  attractions. 

Reluctantly  leaving  it  on  our  westward  tour,  let  us  note 
how  closely  the  granite  wall  on  our  right  impinges  the  floor 
of  the  valley,  without  any  debris  whatsoever  to  cover  it. 
Just  above  it,  too,  can  be  witnessed  the  grinding  action  of 
the  glaciers  that  once  plowed  their  resistless  way  through 
the  valley.  These  will  set  our  thoughts  to  ruminating  on 
past  possibilities,  but  which  the  sublime  scenes  around  us 
prevent  from  encouraging  at  this  particular  time.  Soon  we 
come  to 

ROCKY  POINT.  Here  debris  from  the  lowest  wall  of 
the  Three  Brothers  (soon  to  be  better  viewed)  displays  the 
disintegrating  power  of  the  elements  on  the  more  friable 
materials  of  these  granite  ramparts.  Blocks  of  rock,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  are  on  all  sides  of  us.  Over  and  among 
these  our  carriage-way  has  been  carved;  and  which  lucidly 
illustrates  the  power  of  will,  science,  and  money  in  over¬ 
coming  obstacles.  From  this  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley,  which,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  res¬ 
ident  photographer,  Mr.  Geo.  Fiske,  I  am  enabled  to  present 
in  its  wintry  garments,  as 

CHRISTMAS-TIDE  IN  YO  SEMITE  VALLEY,  which 
beautifully  illustrates  the  weird  majesty  of  these  battle¬ 
ments  of  granite  at  such  a  season,  when  every  twig,  and 
tree,  and  rock,  and  mountain  crag,  is  covered  with  fleecy 
crystals  of  snow — when, 

“  Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken, 

Descends  the  snow.” — Longfellow. 

(See  page  4.) 


Taber,  Photo. 


GLACIER  POINT. 

3257  FEET  ABOVE  THE  VALLEY, 
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At  such  a  time  the  denizens  of  Yo  Semite,  encompassed 
by  mountains,  snow-covered  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  25  feet, 
and  shut  in  with  their  own  thoughts,  experiences,  and 
duties,  find  that, 

“  Books  are  life-long  friends,  whom  we  seem  to  love  and  know, 
As  we  do  our  children.” — Boardman. 

There  is  a  desolate  sublimity  about  the  great  valley  in 
winter,  however,  that  is  very  captivating  for  a  brief  season, 
but  would  soon  become  monotonous,  and  then  repellant,  to 
a  very  large  class  of  visitors.  This,  however,  the  writer  can 
say,  the  many  winters  that  he  spent  there  with  his  family, 
were  among  the  happiest  of  his  life — the  foundation  being 
constant  and  pleasant  occupation,  with  kind  words,  and  little 
acts  of  kindness  to  one  another.  This,  believe  me,  is  the  key 
to  the  earthly  paradise  of  this  life  anywhere — everywhere. 

About  a  mile  below  Rocky  Point,  looking  backward,  a 
fine  view  is  obtained  of 

The  Three  Brothers,  the  highest  of  which  is 
Eagle  Peak,  3,820  feet  above  the  Valley.  Its  bold,  yet 
singular  prominence  is  very  pronounced.  The  Indians 
Called  it  Pom-pom-pa-sa,  or,  the  three  mountains  playing 
the  game  of  “leap-frog,”  which  is  suggestive  that  Indian 
youngsters  were  not  strangers  to  that  boyish  pastime.  The 
view  from  its’  summit  is  among  the  very  finest  in  this 
wonderful  galaxy. 

On  the  drive  down  the  valley,  we  apparently  pass  almost 
directly  under  the  mighty  walls  of  grand  old 

EL  CAPITAN,  that  monarch  of  vertical  mountains, 
with  its  massive  fabric  of  overhanging  granite  towering 
above  us,  to  the  height  of  3,300  feet — over  three-fifths  of  a 
mile.*  The  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most 
imposing  structures  of  any  city,  is  no  feet  in  height,  from 
the  sidewalk  of  the  street  to  its  cornice;  but  as  El  Capitan 
is  3,300  feet,  it  would  take  just  thirty  Palace  Ho'tels,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  to  reach  the  upper  edge  of  El  Capitan. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph,  it  has  two  immense 
faces,  each  of  which  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across;  that, 
unitedly,  would  aggregate  a  surface  of  nearly  two  millions 


*See  illustration  opposite  title  page. 


THE  THREE  BROTHERS.  Fiske,  Photo. 
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of  square  yards.  These,  moreover,  are  more  than  vertical, 
Inasmuch,  as,  its  southern  front  overhangs  the  zenith  some 
90  feet,  and  its  western  front  103  feet.  The  color  of  this  un¬ 
paralleled  mass  of  granite  is  of  a  pearly,  cream-colored 
whiteness.  No  language  can  ever  portray  the  impressive 
majesty  of  presence  of  this  mountain.  It  is  sublimity 
solidified,  and  materialized;  and  without  a  counterpart,  or 
equal,  known  to  man,  upon  earth. 

The  Indians  named  it  Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah,  in  honor  of  the 
greatest  chief  known  to  their  tribe ;  and,  connected  with  it, 
is  the  beautiful  legend  of  Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah,  and  Tis-sa-ack, 
the  goddess  of  the  valley.  This,  with  other  legends,  is 
fully  presented  “In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,”  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

In  a  recess,  or  regression  of  the  mountain  wall,  forming 
part  of  K1  Capitan,  is 

THE  RIBBON  Fall,  which  makes  an  unbroken  leap 
of  over  2,000  feet  at  a  single  bound.  The  Indians  call  it 
Rung-oo-too-koo-yah,  “The  tall  and  slender  one,”  and 
which  is  suggestively  characteristic  of  its  form.  A  lady  of 
highly  poetic  temperament  once  named  this  fall  “The  Vir¬ 
gin’s  Tears,”  but  as  no  person  is  known  to  have  seen  a  vir¬ 
gin  weep  as  copiously  as  this,  or  give  any  sensible  reason 
why  a  virgin  should  weep  at  all,  the  name  has  fallen  into 
desuetude.  From  the  floor  of  the  valley  to  the  top  of  this 
fall  it  is  3,225  feet. 

After  reaching  the  western  end  of  an  elevated  roadway 
700  feet  in  length,  across  branches  of  this  stream,  yet  on  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  through  the  culverts  of  which  the  streams 
from  the  Ribbon  Fall  make  their  way  to  the  Merced  River, 
there  can  be  seen  the  remains  of 

A  TERMINAL  MORAINE,  that  at  the  subsidence  of  the 
Glacial  Period,  formed  a  dam  across  the  valley  at  this  point, 
and  converted  the  entire  upper  end  of  it  into  an  immense 
lake.  Where  the  Merced  River  now  runs,  this  lake  must 
have  overflowed,  however,  and,  tearing  away  a  portion  of 
the  moraine,  broke  the  dam  and  formed  the  present  channel 
of  the  river.  Near  the  northern  end  of  this  moraine,  the 

Big  Oak  Flat  Road  enters  the  Valley.  Form¬ 
erly  an  iron  bridge  across  the  Merced  at  this  point,  gave 
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convenient  access  to  visitors,  by  this  and  other  highways,  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  valley.  This  bridge,  having  been 
broken  down  by  snow  some  years  ago,  and  not  having  been 
rebuilt,  compels  visitors  to  make  their  way  up  the  valley  on 
its  northern  side,  as  far  as  the  upper  iron  bridge.  The  next 
point  of  special  interest  is 

THE  BLACK  SPRINGS.  Where  two  crystal  streams 
continuously  boil  out  from  beneath  a  large  flat  rock,  about 
a  hundred  yards  above  the  road,  and  cross  it  by  a  culvert; 
here,  both  man  and  beast  can  find  refreshing  drink.  A  short 
distance  below  these  springs  the  road  diverges  a  little,  and 

ENCHANTMENT  POINT  opens  to  view,  disclosing  a 
scene  of  exceeding  beauty  and  majesty.  From  this  our 
road  leads  down  the  cliff-walled  and  boulder-strewn  canyon 
of  the  river,  to  Cascade  Falls,  where  we  could  spend  many 
pleasant  hours,  dreaming  and  admiring  these  marvelous 
scenes.* 

As  the  road  from  Cascade  Falls  ascends  500  feet  to  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  our  progress  is  comparatively  slow,  but 
we  can  see  with  what  graceful  abandon  the  waters  of  the 
Merced  surge,  and  swirl,  and  dash  among  the  blocks  of 
rock  that  lie  in  its  channel. 

THE  POHONO  BRIDGE.  Here  another  fine  view  is 
afforded  of  the  Merced  River,  and  of  its  matchless  sur¬ 
roundings.  And  as  soon  as  we  have  fairly  crossed  the 
bridge,  we  enter  the  tree-arched 

POHONO  AVENUE,  where  blossoming  dogwoods,  silver 
firs,  alders,  oaks,  and  other  trees  cast  their  refreshing  man¬ 
tle  of  shadow  over  us.  At  our  side  gurgle  and  sing  Moss 
Springs,  Fern  Springs,  and  other  crystal  streams,  until  we 
reach 

The  Bridal  Veil  Meadow,  a  bright,  grassy  spot, 
near  which  we  camped  on  our  first  visit  to  the  valley,  in 
1855,  close  to  a  beautiful  waterfall.  In  the  morning  we 
strolled  towards  it,  and  as  we  stood  watching  its  manifold 
charms,  one  of  us  remarked:  “The  water  of  this  stream 


*See  pages  47  and  49. 
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falls  as  gracefully,  and  as  beautifully,  as  the  veil  of  a  bride, 
does  it  not?”  “That  would  be  an  excellent  name  for  it,” 
sugge.sted  one  of  the  party;  “let  us  call  it  the 

BRIDAL  VEIL  Fall,”  and  it  has  since  been  known  by 
no  other  name.  The  Yo  Semite  Indians  call  it  Po-ho-no — 
“Spirit  of  the  Fvil  Wind,”  connected  with  which  is  a  weird 
Indian  legend,*  This  is  probably  the  most  varyingly  pic¬ 
turesque  waterfall  in  the  world.  A  fine  stream,  30  feet  wide, 
shoots  into  the  air  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  900  feet  high, 
the  wind  occasionally  lifting  its  etherial,  rocket-formed 
folds  entirely  to  one  side,  making  it  an  enchantingly  beauti¬ 
ful  sight.  Fvery  sunlighted  summer  afternoon,  between 
3:30  and  6  o’clock,  resplendent  rainbows  span  its  eddying 
base,  and  present  a  magnificent  spectacle,  for  over  two 
hours. 

A  short  distance  easterly  of  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  our 
road  lies  under  the  jutting  and  outward  shoulder  of 

CATHEDRAL  ROCKS.  The  cathedral  group  of  cliffs. 
This  group  embraces  the  Cathedral  Spires,  and  derives 
its  suggestive  name  from  that  association.  The  spires, 
resembling  those  of  some  vast  cathedral,  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  one  2,579  feet  above  the  valley,  and  the  other  2,678 
feet,  the  latter  being  unsupported  and  unconnected  with 
the  mountain  for  700  feet.  The  boldest  of  the  three 
has  an  impressive  presence,  when  near  to  it,  but  little 
inferior  to  FI  Capitan,  which  stands  nearly  opposite. 
Such  is  the  height,  and  nearness,  of  these  two  notable 
mountains,  that,  should  they  ever  bring  their  heads 
together,  to  whisper  to  each  other,  an  arch  would  be  formed 
across  the  valley,  it  is  estimated,  2,000  feet  high. 

Fess  than  a  mile  above  this  on  our  right,  a  most  singu¬ 
larly  formed  crag  comes  into  view,  known  as 

Profile  or  Fissure  Mountain,  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  edge  of  which  is  prominently  silhouetted  any  kind 
of  face  imagination  could  suggest,  from  Milesian  to  Grecian, 
or  from  Roman  to  Arabesque,  or  any  other. 

It  is  in  the  top  of  this  mountain,  moreover,  that  two 
immen.se  fissures  are  found,  several  hundred  feet  in  depth, 


‘See  “  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,”  page  405. 
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yet  not  exceeding  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 
These  can  he  visited  from  Glacier  Point.  About  a  mile 
above  this  stands 


THE  SENTINEL.  Taber,  Photo. 

3100  FEET  HIGH. 

THE  SENTINEL.  An  isolated  and  defiant  monolith 
of  granite,  projecting  out  and  up  from  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Valley.  It  is  a  central  and  impressive  landmark,  that 
resembles  the  tower  of  some  vast  cathedral,  with  a  confor¬ 
mation  on  its  crest,  like  that  of  some  old  mediaeval  castle. 
Its  height  is  3,100  feet  above  the  Merced  River.  Whether 
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draped  in  fleecy  filaments  of  cloud,  frowned  upon  by  dark¬ 
ling  and  heaviest  storm,  or  brightened  by  a  glorious  sunset, 
it  is  ever  imposingly  magnificent.  A  party  of  students 
from  the  State  University  joined  the  writer  in  climbing 
it  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  at  its  top  found  that  it  had  not 
been  previously  ascended  for  seventeen  years.  Near  to  the 
base  of  the  Sentinel  stands  the 

YO  SEMITE  CHAPEL,  that  was  built,  mainly,  from 
the  contributions  of  California  Sunday  school  children. 
Almost  opposite  to  this  is 

Fiske’s  Photograph  Gallery,  where,  as  Mr. 
Fiske  is  not  only  the  resident  photographer  of  the  Valley, 
but  an  excellent  artist,  the  very  best  representations  of  its 
matchless  scenery,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Souvenir  groups  of  parties  are  also  taken  by  him. 

Where  the  road  skirts  the  mountain,  on  our  right,  a 
short  distance  above  Fiske’s  Gallery,  are  striking  evidences 
of  glacial  striation  on  the  mountain-side.  Just  beyond,  is 
the  little  village  of  Yo  Semite,  where  stands  a 

General  Merchandise  Store,  at  which  camp¬ 
ing  parties  can  obtain  supplies,  and  tourists  find  all  sorts  of 
big  and  little  trifles.  A  few  steps  above  is  the  office  of 

The  Yo  Semite  Tourist,  a  paper  issued  by  Mr. 
D.  J.  Foley,  which  records  not  only  the  tourists  that  arrive, 
but  chronicles  the  different  events  that  transpire  in  this 
immediate  neighborhood.  Send  a  copy  or  two  of  this 
journal  to  your  friends.  Near  to  this  stands 

THE  GUARDIAN’S  OFFICE,  where  nearly  every  kind 
of  information  can  be  obtained  relating  to  the  Valley,  and 
where  * 

THE  GREAT  REGISTER  is  kept,  in  which  will  be 
found  the  names  and  autographs  of  many  eminent  visitors, 
and  where  we  can  add  our  own.  A  few  steps  farther  brings 
us  to 

THE  SENTINEL  HOTEL,  before  alluded  to.  From 
sixty  to  eighty  guests  can  here  find  very  comfortable 
quarters.  The  location,  moreover,  is  both  central  and 
picturesque.  Near  this  is 

*  Mr.  Galen  Clark  has  been  guardian  for  over  twenty  years. 


BRIDAL  VEIL  FALL. 
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W.  H.  Jackson,  Denver,  Photo. 


THE  HALF  DOME.  Taber,  Photo 

5000  FEBT  HIGH — FKOM  THE  SENTINEL  IKON  BKIPGE  MILKS  DISTANT. 
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THE  UPPER  Iron  BRIDGE,  which  spans  the  Merced 
River,  and  connects  both  sides  of  the  Valley,  almost  directly 
opposite  the  Yo  Semite  Falls.  On  the  edge  of  a  small 
meadow  just  above  this  bridge,  is 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HOUSE.  This  will  tell  its 
own  suggestive  story. 

As  we  thread  our  way  through  the  forest,  and  here  and 
there  obtain  glimpses  of  the  mighty  cliffs  that  environ  us, 
we  again  arrive  at  the  Stoneman  House.  Here  is 

The  Post-Office,  and  wells,  Fargo  <&,  Co’s 

EXPRESS;  also  a  general  store;  and  near  to  this  is  a  branch 
of  Fiske’s  Photograph  Gallery. 

Second  and  Fifth  Excursions. 

Mirror  lake,  vernal,  and  Nevada  Falls. 

These  visits  can  be  advantageously  made  concurrently. 
First,  to  Mirror  Fake;  as  this  should  be  taken  in  early 
morning,  or  the  marvelously  beautiful  mirror  is  broken  by 
the  breezes  that  play  upon  it  later  in  the  day.  On  the  way 
thither,  a  sublime  panorama  opens  before  us  at  almost 
every  turning-point,  and  which  is  especially  emphasized  as 
we  advance;  where  Nature  embodies  the  infinite  as  well  as 
the  finite,  in  one  vast  unwritten  poem. 

On  our  right  stands 

THE  HALF  Dome.*  This  mighty  mass  of  granite,  the 
crest  of  which  towers  skyward  5,000  feet,  or  nearly  a  mile,  is 
most  imposing  in  personal  majesty.  Its  upper  face  is  abso¬ 
lutely  vertical  for  3,000  feet.  Until  the  fall  of  1875,  no 
human  foot  had  ever  trodden  its  lofty  crest,  although  many 
had  essayed  to  climb  to  it;  but  in  that  year,  a  brave  young 
Scotchman,  a  native  of  Montrose,  named  George  G. 
Anderson,  climbed  to  its  summit.  At  the  risk  of  his  life, 
and  after  three  months  of  unremitting  effort,  unaided  and 
alone,  he  fastened  a  rope  over  its  smooth,  shingle-lapped 
back,  standing  at  an  angle  of  43°,  that  was  975  feet  in  length, 
by  the  help  of  which  he,  and  subsequently  many  others, 
ascended  to  its  lofty  and  precipitous  summit,  t  Several  years 

*  See  page  79. 

t  For  a  full  description  of  this  daring  exploit  I  refer  my 
reader  to  “  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,”  page  456. 


Taber,  Photo. 
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ago  congealed  and  frozen  snow  broke  away  the  rope  that  had 
been  placed  there  by  Anderson  with  so  much  daring  and 
personal  risk ;  and  not  having  been  replaced,  or  supplemented 
by  a  steel  cable,  this  grandest  of  scenic  stand-points  on  earth, 
is  now  as  a  sealed  book  to  lovers  of  the  marvelous  and 
sublime. 

The  Indians,  moreover,  hold  this  mountain  in  reverential 
and  loving  regard,  as  the  reputed  home  of  Tis-sa-ack,  the 
goddess  of  the  Valley;  and  have  named  it  in  honor  of  her 
memory.  A  characteristic  legend  of  Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah  and 
Tis-sa-ack  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this.* 

Just  before  entering  the  rocky  talus  that  forms  the  road¬ 
bed  that  leads  to  Mirror  Take,  we  should  visit 

A  FINE  CHALYBEATE  SPRING  that  bubbles  up,  on 
the  margin  of  Ten-ie-ya  Creek.  Dr.  F.  R.  Tees,  the  eminent 
Hnglish  chemist,  pronounced  it  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen. 

Advancing,  our  way  lies  over  and  among  immense 
blocks  of  rock,  soon  to  find  ourselves  gazing  upon 

Beautiful  Mirror  lake.!  There  is  no  spot  of 
earth,  known  to  man,  where  one  mountain  4,200  feet  high, 
Mt.  Watkins;  another  6,000  feet,  Clouds  Rest;  and  another 
5,000  feet,  the  Half  Dome; are  all  perfectly  reflected  upon  one 
small  lakelet.  Here,  moreover,  the  sun  can  be  seen  to  rise 
many  times  on  a  single  morning.  This  gem  of  mirrors 
should  invariably  be  visited  before  sunrise  upon  it — say 
about  7  A.  M. 

Teaving  this,  we  retrace  our  course  about  half  a  mile 
and,  after  crossing  Ten-ie-ya  bridge,  wind  our  way  along 
Tis-sa-ack  Avenue.  On  our  right  is  the  orchard  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Valley,  Mr.  James  C.  Tamon, 
and  this  book  would  be  incomplete  without  introducing  his 
old-time  residence,  especially  as  both  the  builder  and  his 
cabin  are  now  no  more 

At  the  southern  side  of  the  Tamon  orchard,  on  the  Tis- 
sa-ack  Avenue  drive,  we  cross  a  large 

MEDIAL  MORAINE,  rolled  up  by  the  junction  of  three 
glaciers  in  the  long,  long  ago.  Soon  thereafter  we  arrive  at 


*  See  “  T  1  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,”  page  387. 
f  See  page  81. 
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LAMON’S  PIONEER  CABIN. 

THE  TlS-SA-ACK  BRIDGE,  which  spans  the  Merced 
at  the  head  of  the  Valley.  From  this  we  have  a  fine  view  of 
the  North  Dome  and  of  the  river,  and  looking-  southward, 
see  its  frolicking  beauties  in  the  rapids  that  border 

THE  HAPPY  Isle,  where  delicious  shadow,  and  sweet 
repose  can  beguile  the  hours. 

At  Tis-sa-ack  Bridge  we  take  to  the  saddle  (or  go  afoot, 
not  a  fatiguing  jaunt)  for  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Anderson  trail,  we  round 

Grizzly  peak,  a  bold  crag  on  our  left,  and  soon  find 
ourselves  looking  into  the  wild  depths  of  the  Merced  River, 
listening  to  its  singing  and  surging  waters.  Rooking  up 
the  canyon  on  our  right,  we  can  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 

TOO-LOO-A-WE-ACK  FALL,  500  feet  in  height,  and  of 
the  rocky  gorge  down  which  the  stream  is  impetuously  rush- 
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ing.  Walled  in  by  bluffs,  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  we 
soon  reach  the  bridge,  and  obtain  our  first  view  of 

THE  VERNAL  Fall.  Here  the  Merced  River,  80  feet 
wide,  makes  a  leap  of  350  feet.  Seen  from  below  this  mag- 


TKE  VERNAL  FALLS. 
350  FEET  HIGH. 


Perkins,  Photo. 
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nificent  waterfall  resembles  a  cataract  of  crystals  of  spark¬ 
ling  brightness,  and  almost  snowy  whiteness;  at  the  foot  of 
which  vast  billows  of  spray  are  outrolled,  upon  which  the 
sun  builds  most  beautiful  rainbows.  Soon  we  arrive  at 

REGISTER  Rock,  where  the  horses  are  tied,  and  the 
foot  trail  is  taken  for  a  nearer  view  of  the  fall  from  kady 
Franklin  Rock.  Footmen,  following  the  river,  and  working 
their  way  through  blinding  and  drenching  spray,  can  climb 

THE  LADDERS  to  the  top  of  Vernal  Fall,  but  it  is  a 
feat  not  to  be  entertained  on  the  way  up,  yet  can  be  advan¬ 
tageously  taken  going  down — if  a  good  wetting  is  unobjec¬ 
tionable. 

Continuing  the  zig-zagging  trail  to  the  ridge,  a  distant 
view  is  obtained  of  the  Nevada  Fall  and  Cap  of  liberty. 
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The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  which  captivates  our  every 
thought  and  feeling;  and  as  we  wind  our  way  down  to  the 
top  of  the  Vernal  Fall,  pictures  of  sublime  impressive¬ 
ness  open  on  every  hand.  Dismounting  near  the  edge  of 
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the  fall,  the  timid  advance  with  hesitating'  footsteps  to 
lean  against 

A  Natural  Rock  Balustrade  in  front,  and  look 
down  over  it  into  the  seething,  spray-filled  and  rainbow- 
arched  abyss,  into  which  the  fall  is  fearlessly  leaping. 
Just  above  the  top  of  the  fall  is  Kmerald  Pool,  near  which  is 

THE  SILVER  APRON,  where,  after  the  Merced  River 
has  rushed  through  a  rock-ribbed  and  narrow  gorge,  about 
twelve  feet  wide,  it  makes  a  leap  down  upon  the  smooth 
granite  beneath,  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  then  sweeps  over 
it  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Here  an  English 
gentleman  once  took  a  bath!* 


Hoffman,  Photo. 


See  “  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,”  page  450. 
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When  crossing  the  bridge,  we  look  down  upon 
The  Diamond  Cascade,  a  short  distance  above 
this,  we  arrive  at  a  once  famous  hostelry,  known  as 

SNOW’S.  Here  a  singular  yet  kindly-hearted  couple 
of  that  name  once  served  up  lunch.  But,  alas!  they  have 
both  entered  the  unknown  land  of  the  hereafter.  Therefore, 
let  us  feelingly  say,  Requiescat  in  pace. 

From  this  standpoint  we  have  a  magnificent  and  near 
view  of 

THE  NEVADA  Fall.  Here  the  main  Merced  River 
makes  a  bold  leap  of  over  600  feet,  its  crystal  waters  resemb¬ 
ling  down-shooting  aqueous  rockets,  as  bright  as  burnished 
silver,  across  which  the  sun  forms  the  brightest  of  rainbows 
every  summer  afternoon.  On  our  left  stands 

THE  CAP  OF  Liberty.  Its  height  above  Snow’s,  by 
aneroid  barometer,  is  1,800  feet.  This  can  be  ascended  from 
the  northeast,  and  the  view  from  its  top  amply  repays  for 
the  climb. 

Some  persons  make  Snow’s  the  limit  of  their  visit,  and 
return  directly  to  the  Valley,  while  others  wish  to  look  upon 
sights  and  scenes  that  lie  in  the  immediate  beyond;  there¬ 
fore  committing  the  former  to  the  care  of  the  guide,  with 
the  latter  let  us  journey  to 

The  Top  of  the  Nevada  Fall.  On  our  right,  the 
down-leaping  Nevada  Fall  presents  a  magnificent  side  view. 
Soon  we  come  to  “The  Zigzags,”  at  the  top  of  which  we 
turn  to  the  right  and  soon  find  ourselves  at  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  over  which  the  Merced  River  is  leaping.  Lan¬ 
guage  fails  to  portray  the  glorious  sights  that  are  here  to 
be  seen  by  human  eyes.  About  a  mile  beyond  the  crest  of 
the  Nevada  Fall,  we  enter 

The  little  Yo  Semite  Valley,  a  picturesque 
spot  some  three  miles  in  length,  a  ramble  through  which  to 
its  “Sugar-Loaf”  end,  and  “Silver  Cascade,”  will  well 
compensate  us  for  the  jaunt.  This  forms  an  excellent 
camping-ground  for  explorers  of  the  scenic  mysteries  of 
this  section.  Taking  the  trail  that  crosses  its  lower  ter¬ 
minus,  and  threading  our  way  among  the  grandest  of  views 
we  are  on  the  summit  of 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  NEVADA  FALLS.  Perkins,  Photo. 
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C  LOU  D  ’  S  R  EST ,  where  we  stand  at  an  elevation  above 
the  Valley  of  6,000  feet  and  above  sea-level  10,000  feet. 
With  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the  crest  of  the  Half  Dome, 
(which  is  now  inaccessible),  Cloud’s  Rest  is  the  finest  pano¬ 
ramic  standpoint  upon  earth.  Filled  with  wondering  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed,  let  us  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  Valley. 


Third  Excursion. 


GLACIER  POINT  AND  SENTINEL  DOME. 

Perhaps  this  trip  is  the  most  captivating  and  impressive 
of  them  all.  If  a  visitor  has  only  time  to  make  one,  this 
should  be  that  one.  Before  taking  this,  or  any  other,  how¬ 
ever,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  most  timid  need  have  no 
fear  of  danger.  The  horse  knows  where  and  how,  to  set 
down  every  foot,  to  insure  our  safety,  as  well  as  his  own. 
Out  of  the  many,  many  thousands  that  have  ridden  up  and 
down  these  trails,  there  has  never  been  an  accident  upon 
any  one  of  them.  Surely,  then,  this  fact  should  be  re¬ 
assuring. 

The  entrance  to  Glacier  Point  trail  is  past  the  front  of 
the  Chapel,  and  in  front  of  Flske’s  Photo  Gallery,  almost  at 
the  base  of  “The  Sentinel.”  As  one  ascends,  grand  out¬ 
looks  are  on  every  side  until  we  reach 

UNION  Point.  Here  parties  dismount  to  rest,  and  to 
view  the  Valley.  We  are  now  2,356  feet  above  it.  Here, 
too,  a  diversion  should  be  made  to  gaze  upon  the  scene 
which  opens  at 

MORAN  Point,  where  the  whole  upper  end  of  the 
Valley,  with  its  majestic  domes,  is  mapped  out  before  us. 
Remounting,  we  follow  our  zig-zagging  way  among  sights 
that  entrance  our  every  thought  and  feeling,  until  we 
arrive  at 

GLACIER  POINT  AND  MCCAULEY’S  mountain  hos¬ 
pice.  The  moment  our  foot  is  set  upon  his  porch,  Mc¬ 
Cauley  makes  us  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  The  view  from 
its  eastern  front  discloses  not  only  the  Vernal  and  Nevada 
P'alls,  with  the  wild  depths  of  intervening  canyons,  but  the 
main  crest  of  the  Sierras  for  a  sweep  of  over  forty  miles. 
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A  short  walk  from  the  hotel  conducts  us  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  which  forms  the  apex  of 

GLACIER  Point.  From  this  down  to  the  Valley  it  is 
3,257  feet.  The  Stoneman  House,  with  its  100  rooms, 
resembles  one  of  childhood’s  toys;  trees  200  feet  high  are 
like  toy  trees  minimized;  the  famon  orchard  of  five  acres, 
looks  the  size  of  only  a  small  checker-board;  and  men  and 
women  about  a  tenth  the  size  of  Iyilliputians.  Of  course, 
the  entire  eastern  end  of  the  Valley  is  like  an  open  book, 
with  every  object  below  inscribed  upon  its  wonderful  pages. 

After  as  good  a  luncheon  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  we 
remount,  and,  in  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  find  ourselves 
on  the 


HALF  DOME  AND  CLOUD’S  REST. 

FROM  SOUTH  CANYON  TRAIL. 
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SUMMIT  OF  SENTINEL  DOME,  4,125  feet  above  the 
Merced  River,  and  8,125  feet  above  sea-level.  From  this 
glorious  standpoint  every  peak  and  canyon  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  with  their  vast  and  isolated  solitudes,  are  in  full 
view,  for  some  50  miles. 

Those  interested  in  sublime  and  delightful  rambles, 
should  spend  some  days  at  Glacier  Point;  and,  besides  wit¬ 
nessing  the  entrancing  effect  of  sunrise  and  sunset  from  this 
commanding  stand-point,  should,  as  before  suggested,  visit 
The  Fissures,  several  hundred  feet  deep,  and  only  three  to 
four  feet  wide;  and  from  them  receive  intimation  of  the 
possible  way  that  the  great  Valley  itself  was  formed;  after¬ 
ward,  return  via  old,  and  new,  Inspiration  Point,  and  Artist 
Point,  to  Yo  Semite;  or,  if  preferred,  instead  of  taking  the 
direct  trail  down  the  mountain,  go  back  via  the  South 
Canyon  and  the  Too-lool-a-we-ack  Fall,  and  the  top  of  the 
Nevada  Fall.  This,  including  the  journey  up,  is  the 
grandest  ride  on  earth — and  that  is  saying  much. 

Fourth  Excursion. 

Top  of  Yo  Semite  Fall  and  Eagle  Peak.  About 
a  third  of  a  mile  after  crossing  Yo  Semite  creek  bridge,  the 
trail  to  the  top  of  Yo  Semite  Fall  and  Hagle  Peak  bears  to 
the  right,  and  soon  commences  the  zig-zagging  ascent  of 
the  mountain  side,  among  the  shadows  of  live  oaks.  When 
about  1,100  feet  up,  the  horses  can  take  a  rest,  and  their 
riders  a  view  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Valley  from 

COLUMBIA  ROCK.  Soon  thereafter  the  upper  Yo 
Semite  Fall,  in  all  its  impressive  majesty,  comes  into  view. 
Near  this  a  halt  should  be  called,  and  a  short  digression 
made,  to  look  down  upon  the  lower  fall,  and  obtain  a 
remarkably  impressive  view  of 

THE  UPPER  YO  SEMITE  FALL.  The  whole  stream, 
thirty  feet  wide,  makes  an  unkroken  leap  of  1,600  feet. 
From  the  base  of  the  upper  fall,  our  upward  way  is  almost  at 
the  side  of  a  vertical  wall  of  granite,  1,800  feet  high,  known 
as  the 

EAGLE  Tower.  From  the  summit  of  this,  eagles  have 
frequently  been  seen  to  dive  down  through  the  air,  in  play — 


(Azalea  Occidentalis.) 
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hence  the  name.  When  near  the  top  of  the  hollow  through 
which  the  trail  zig-zags,  we  diverge  to  the  right,  and  soon 
find  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  near  the  summit 
of  the  Yo  Semite  Fall.  Here  will  be  found  a  narrow  ledge, 
down  and  along  which  we  can  carefully  pick  our  way  to  the 
very  brink,  and  view  the  fall  in  its  entirety,  curving  out¬ 
ward,  and  breaking  into  clouds  of  diamond  spray.  Thence, 
after  crossing  the  bridge,  ride  to 

YO  SEMITE  Point,  and  from  that  sublime  position 
view  the  wonderful  panorama  in  all  directions.  Near  this 
can  also  be  seen  the  top  of 

Hum-moo,  or  The  Lost  Arrow,*  a  shaft  of 
granite,  said  to  be  203  feet  high,  that  resembles  an  enormous 
human  thumb. 

Recrossing  Yo  Semite  Creek  our  way  now  lies  through 
a  thrifty  forest  growth,  and  among  grassy  and  flower- 
carpeted  meadows,  to  the  very  crest  of 

EAGLE  PEAK,  3,820  feet  above  the  Valley,  from  which 
opens  a  view  that,  in  grandeur  and  comprehensiveness,  is 
unexcelled  by  any  other  in  this  marvelous  culmination  of 
scenic  beauty.  Perhaps  the  finest  standpoint  for  this  view 
is  on  the  left,  just  before  ascending  to  its  highest  point. 

Other  Excursions 


Afoot,  can  be  taken  asfollows:t  Sixth: — From  Union  Point. 
Seventh: — Starting  up  talus,  south  of  Stoneman  House. 
Eighth: — Up  Indian  Canyon.  Ninth: — At  Tis-sa-ack  bridge 
take  trail  south  side  Merced,  to  Too-lool-a-we-ack  Creek, 
thence  up  west  side  of  stream.  Tenth: — Up,  and  among 
talus,  in  front  of  Spires.  Eleventh: — Past  north  side  of 
Mirror  Lake,  and  of  Ten-ie-ya  Creek.  Twelfth: — From 
Little  Yo  Semite  Valley,  up  shoulder  north-east  of  Cap  of 
Liberty. 

These  trips,  with  several  others,  are  both  difficult  and 
fatiguing,  and  require  pluck,  prudence,  and  physical 
endurance  to  successfully  climb  them. 


*  See  “  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,”  for  this  touching  legend, 
t  See  page  58. 
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THE  SEQUOIAS.  As  before  mentioned,  there  are  but 
two  living-  species  of  this  remarkable  genus  upon  earth,  the 
Sequoia  gigantea,  or  Big  Tree,  and  the  Sequoia  semper- 
virens,  or  Redwood,  and  these  are  found  only  in  California. 
The  former  does  not  form  part  of  a  continuous  Sierran 
forest,  like  the  pines,  cedars,  or  firs,  but  are  found  in  clumps, 
or  groves,  from  the  Calaveras  to  Tule  River;  and  the  latter 
are  found  only  in  the  Coast  Range,  between  Monterey  and 
Del  Norte  Counties,  associated  with  other  forest  trees. 

The  first  grove  of  Sequoias  discovered  was  that  of  Cala¬ 
veras,  May,  1852.  Owing  to  very  limited  space  in  this 
small  volume  I  must  content  myself  with  simply  outlining 
the  salient  features  of  those  groves  that  can  be  visited  en 
route  to  the  Yo  Semite  Valley.  First,  then,  let  us  visit 

THE  CALAVERAS.  These  consist  of  two  groves,  the 
“Calaveras”  and  “South  Park.”  The  former  contains 
97  trees  that  measure  from  70  to  93  feet  in  circumference; 
and  the  latter  1,380  from  65  feet  to  104  feet  in  circumference; 
the  relative  heights  of  which  are  from  300  feet  to  365  feet. 
One  prostrate  specimen  in  the  Calaveras  grove,  however, 
“The  Father  of  the  Forest,”  indicates  a  height  when 
standing  of  435  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  no  feet. 

The  first  discovered  big  tree  of  Calaveras,  92  feet  in 
circumference,  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  showmen,  and 
its  bark  was  taken  off  for  exhibition.  This  killed  the  tree. 
The  next  act  in  this  botanical  drama  was  to  cut  the  tree 
down.  That  required  the  united  efforts  of  five  men  for 
twenty-two  days.  This  was  finally  accomplished  by  boring 
it  off  with  pump  augurs.  The  top  of  the  stump  was  then 
adzed  off  and  planed  off,  and  a  dancing  floor  made  of  it,  25 
feet  in  diameter  (without  the  bark)  7  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  stump  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  counting 
the  concentric  rings  of  its  annual  growth,  and  thus  approxi¬ 
mately  determining  the  age  of  these  wonderful  trees.  Here, 
permit  me  to  invite  attention  to  the  inadequate  and  some¬ 
times  misleading  deductions  of  scientific  botanists,  upon  the 


HJnion  Photo  Engraving  Co.  PROSTRATE  TRUNK  OF  BIG  TREE  IN  CALAVERAS  GROVE.  F.  B.  Mors?, Photo 

WHEN  STANDING,  325  FEET  IN  HEIGHT,  92  FEET  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE. 


WHEN  STANDING,  435  FEET  IN  HEIGHT,  110  FEET  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE 
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AGE  OF  THE  Sequoias;  notably,  those  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Wallace,  one  of  England’s  most  eminent  scientists,  who, 
when  discussing  this  subject,  allowed  this  thrifty-growing 
“Big  Tree,”  whose  concentric  rings  show  less  than  j  to 
the  inch ,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  general  average  of  the  age  of 
all  the  Sequoia  gigantea ;  whereas,  I  have  specimens  of 
this  wood  in  my  cabin  at  Yo  Semite  that  give  34  rings  to  the 
inch;  and  I  have  in  my  possession  one  piece  that  was  torn 
off  by  lightning  from  the  top  of  a  Sequoia  in  the  Calaveras 
grove,  in  my  presence,  that  has  60  rings  to  the  inch.  How, 
then,  can  the  correct  age  of  this,  or  any  other  genus,  be 
determined,  by  hastily  selected,  rapid,  or  slow-growing 
specimens  ?  The  Sequoia  under  consideration,  although  so 
large,  indicates  an  age  of  only  1,400  years,  while  others  of 
equal  size,  by  the  same  rule,  would  show  an  age  of  from 
4,000  to  6,000  years. 

In  this  grove — the  Calaveras — stand  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  this  remarkable  genus.  One,  the  “Mother  of 
the  Forest,”  also  denuded  of  its  bark,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  a  Maine  lumberman,  would  make  537,000  feet 
of  inch  lumber.  Another,  “The  Pioneer’s  Cabin,”  is  32  feet 
in  diameter;  while  there  are  10  others  that  are  30  feet;  with 
70  more  trees  from  15  feet  to  25  feet.  Nearly  all  the  trees  in 
this  grove  would  average  27  feet  in  diameter,  and  300  feet  in 
height.* 

Six  miles  south  of  the  Calaveras  grove,  and  of  easy 
access  from  the  latter,  stands 

The  South  Park  Grove.  This  contains  1,380  of 
these  botanical  prodigies,  several  of  which  are  over  ioo  feet 
in  circumference.  One,  the  “New  York,”  is  104  feet  in 
circumference;  the  “Ohio”  is  103  feet;  in  the  “Tree  of 
Refuge”  sixteen  head  of  cattle  once  sought  shelter  during 
a  heavy  storm;  but,  being  without  food  and  snow-bound,  all 
perished — their  bleaching  bones  telling  the  sad,  sad  story 
the  ensuing  spring;  in  the  “Grand  Hotel”  forty  people  can 
stand  without  crowding.  In  this  grove,  moreover,  is  the 
renowned  “Smith’s  Cabin,”  where  an  old  trapper,  named 
Smith,  made  the  charred  chamber  of  this  burnt-out  tree  his 

*  For  full  description  of  all  these,  consult  “  In  the  Heart  of  the 
Sierras.” 


Sequoia  gig antea.  I  Sequoia  sempewireris. 

Cone,  Foliage  and  Seed.  |  Cone,  Foliage  and  Seed, 
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lonely  home  for  three  years.  This  “cabin”  was  21  feet  by 
16,  and  was  to  him  bedroom,  sitting-room,  dining-room,  and 
sometimes,  during  stormy  weather,  was  made  a  stable  for 
his  horse. 

THE  MARIPOSA  Grove.  To  visit  this  we  enter  the 
carriage  at  Wawona,  and  ride  through  a  stately  forest  of 
pines,  cedars,  silver  firs  and  other  trees;  and  in  about  five 
miles  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the  giant  Sequoias. 
Targe  as  these  are,  we  drive  onward  until  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  that  storm-defying  old  veteran  known  as 
“The  Grizzly  Giant,”  that,  at  its  base,  measures  92  feet, 
with  a  height  of  275  feet.  But  a  mere  statement  of  dimen¬ 
sions  of  any  of  these  enormous  trees  gives  no  realizing 
sense  of  their  magnitude  and  personal  impressiveness. 
They  simply  fill  us  with  speechless  surprise  akin  to  awe. 
There  is  one  limb  on  the  “Grizzly  Giant”  that  is  6  feet  in 
diameter;  and  if  that  limb  has  as  many  concentric  growths 
as  the  section  of  one  that  I  now  have  before  me — 130  to  the 
inch — it  alone  would  indicate  an  age  of  4,680  years. 

In  the  “Haverford”  16  horses  have  stood  at  one  time; 
“Washington”  has  a  girth  of  91  feet;  the  “Mariposa”  86 
feet.  “Longfellow, ”  “Whittier,”  “Tyell,”  and  “Dana,” 
are  each  and  all  large  and  symmetrical  specimens  of  this 
extraordinary  genus.  “Wawona”  (Indian  name  for  Big 
Trees)  is  a  living  example,  27  feet  in  diameter,  through  the 
center  of  which  an  arch,  or  tunnel,  has  been  cut,  by  which 
a  stage  coach,  loaded  with  passengers,  can  readily  pass.  On 
the  sides  of  the  arch  the  concentric  rings,  indicative  of  its 
age,  can  easily  be  counted.  “The  Workshop”  has  a  capa¬ 
cious  hollow  at  its  base  12x16  feet.  These  are  only  ensam- 
ples  of  the  Big  Trees  in  this  illustrious  galaxy.  According 
to  the  statement  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  State  Geologist, 
who  made  a  map  of  every  tree  within  it  over  a  foot  in  diam¬ 
eter,  there  are  365  large  Sequoias  in  the  Mariposa  Grove — 
just  as  many  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

It  was  donated  by  Congress  to  California,  in  trust,  at 
the  same  time,  (1864),  and  by  the  same  Act  as  the  Yo  Semite 
Valley,  and  is  managed  by  the  same  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Sequoian  groves  grow  in  deep  soil,  in 
sheltered  hollows  at  the  head  of  ravines,  and  at  an  altitude 
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above  sea-level,  of  from  4,700  feet  (as  at  Calaveras)  to  6,000 
feet  (as  at  Tule  River) — latitude  having  much  to  do  with 
the  habitat  of  native  forest  trees. 


THE  GRIZZLY  GIANT,  MARIPOSA  GROVE. 
92  FEET  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE,  285  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 


Taber,  Photo. 


Union  Photo  Engraving  Co.  WAWONA,  MARIPOSA  GROVE. 

27  FEET  IN  DIAMETER. 


Taber,  Photo 


ADDENDA. 


THE  HETCH  HETCHY  VALLEY, 
FROM  SURPRISE  POINT. 


The  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  is  a  striking  and  beautiful 
miniature  of  the  Yo  Semite  Valley.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Tuolumne  River,  at  the  deboument  of  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Tuolumne,  whose  crystal  waters  wind  through  its 
level  floor  in  sinuous  beauty.  The  walls  of  this  mountain 
gorge  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  vertical  ramparts 
of  the  Yo  Semite,  with  waterfalls  bounding  over  them 
It  is  a  picturesque  little  valley  about  three  miles  in  length 
by  one  in  breadth,  its  meadows  being  3400  feet  above 
sea  level.  3$ven  the  approaches  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy  are 
magnificently  wild  in  savage  grandeur,  and  are  gorgeous 
with  a  rare  and  unexplored  flora. 


Crocker’s  Station' 


ON  THE 


BIG  OAK  FLAT 
and  YO  SEMITE  ROAD 


- C- 


This  hotel  is  a  delightful  place  for  rest  and  change. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  growth  of  primeval 
forest,  with  good  trout  fishing  in  adjacent  streams.  The 
Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees  is  within  easy  access — see 
page  33.  Board,  per  day,  $2.00  ;  per  week,  from  $8.00  to 
$10.00. 

This  is  a  most  convenient  center  for  mountaineering 
expeditions,  by  road  and  trail  to  the  following  points  of 
interest: 

MILES 

Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  byroad  and  trail . 17 

Take  Tenieya,  by  Tioga  wagon  road . 39 

Soda  Springs  “  “  . ^ 

From  Soda  Springs  the  distances  are: 

Summit  of  Mount  Conness . 10 


Dana . 18 

Tyell . 16 


Good  camping  grounds  are  abundant.  Fully  equipped 
saddle  and  pack  animals  can  be  obtained  at  Crocker’s  at 
$1.00  per  day  (for  single  day  $1.50).  Guides,  provisions, 
wagons,  etc.,  can  also  be  had  at  moderate  rates. 


♦Bee  pages  31  and  32. 
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BIG  OAK  FLAT  ROUTE 

— TO — 

Yo  Semite  Valley 

Via  STOCKTON,  MIL/TON, 

CHINESE  CAMP,  PRIEST’S, 
and  CROCKER’S,  is  the 

Shortest ,  Quickest ,  Easiest,  Best ,  Most 
Picturesque ,  and  Most  Economical 

OF  ALL  ROUTES  TO 

THE  GREAT  VALLEY 


It  passes  directly  over  the  old  Gold  Fields  of  ’49,  and 
through  the  Tuolumne  Big  Tree  Grove.  It  is  deservedly 
the  favorite  route 

For  PRIVATE  TEAMS 
For  BICYCLISTS 
For  PEDESTRIANS 

Bound  for  Yo  Semite  from  the  center 
and  northern  parts  of  the  State. 

A  thoroughly  equipped  stage  line  from  Milton  passes 
over  the  Big  Oak  Flat  route  three  times  a  week,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  going  and  returning  on  the  same 
days. 


The  road  is  kept  in  excellent  condition,  the  people  upon 
it  are  kind  and  obliging,  while  the  uniform  charge  for  meals, 
or  rooms,  is  fifty  cents  each. 

Private  Parties  from  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  should 
by  all  means  take  this  route  ;  their  teams  can  be  placed  on 
the  Stockton  steamboat  at  5  p.  M.,  and  the  next  morning 
they  arrive  in  Stockton.  For  details, see  “Hutchings’  Yo 
Semite  and  Big  Tree  Guide,”  pages  8  and  24. 


PRIEST’S 

HOTEL 


Situated  at  the  top  of  the  picturesque  Moccasin  Creek 
Hill,  is  the  stopping-place  at  night  for  stage  passengers 
private  teams,  etc.,  etc.,  and  its  name  has  always  been  a 
synonym  for  hospitality  and  good  cheer. 

This  mountain  hospice  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  productive 

Hilling  Centers  of  Early  Days. 

Right  in  front  of  it,  in  the  stream  running  past  it, 
quantities  of  free  gold  were  found;  and  gold-bearing  quartz 
ledges  are  still  worked  in  the  surrounding  hills.  The  old 
gold  fields  of  Big  Oak  Flat  are  only  one  mile  distant.  In¬ 
deed,  several  mining  settlements  can  be  visited  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles. 

The  location  of  Priest’s  Hotel  is  remarkably  invigora¬ 
ting,  and  from  its  immediate  neighborhood  the  great  plains 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  spread  out  like  a  map,  with 
the  summit  of  Monte  Diablo  looming  up  in  the  haze-draped 
distance,  a  hundred  miles  away. 

ofX 


TERMS 

Per  day . $2.00 

Single  meals,  or  bed  and  room,  each . 5o 

By  the  week  or  month,  proportionately  reasonable. 

W.  C.  PRIEST 

Proprietor 


TO 


The  Calaveras  Big  Trees 

▼ 

These  comprise  two  famous  groves,  the  “  Old  Cala¬ 
veras”  and  the  “South  Park,”  which,  unitedly,  number 
1480  mighty  Sequoias.  Most  of  these  exceed  300  feet  in 
height,  and  several  of  them  are  over  100  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  They  are  the  tallest  and  largest  of  all. 

The  way  to  reach  them  is  by  way  of  Stockton  and 
Milton.* 

At  Milton  the  Raggio  Co’s  stage  meets  you  at  the 
Depot.  This  conveys  you  via  the  rich  gold  fields  of 
Angel’s  Camp  to  Murphy’s,  where  the  Calaveras  Stage 
Co.  receives  you  and  carries  you  through  magnificent 
forests  to  the  Big  Tree  Groves.  Here 

A  FIRS T =  CLASS  HOTEL 

SITUATED  DIRECTLY  IN  THE  GROVE 

will  supply  every  comfort  and  convenience  that  can  be 
desired  ;  including  livery  stable,  telephone  office,  post 
office,  etc. 

Trout  fishing  is  about  the  finest  in  the  State. 

Round  Trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Calaveras  Big 


Trees  and  Back .  $16  00 

Round  Trip  via  Calaveras  Big  Trees  to  Yo  Semite 

and  Back .  35  00 

Board,  per  day,  at  Calaveras  Big  Trees .  2  50 

Board,  per  week,  at  Calaveras  Big  Trees . 10  to  12  00 


Special  Excursions  arranged  for. 


A  pply 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Calaveras  big  trees  I  Market  Street 

and  Yo  Semite  Valley  Agency  •*  Palace  Hotel 


*For  table  of  distances  see  Hutchings’  Yo  Semite  and  Big  Tree 
Guide,  page  36. 


Fiske’s  Photograph 
•  •  •  Gallery  •  •  • 

YO  SEMITE  VALLEY 

Visitors  are  most  cordially  invited  to  inspect  Fiske’s 
fine  collection  of  Yo  Semite  Valley  Views. 

They  are  taken  from  the  best  scenic  standpoints,  and 
represent  every  portion  of  the  great  valley,  not  only  in 
every  transition  of  light  and  shade,  but  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Come  and  see  them  and  judge  for  yourself. 

GROUPS  TAKEN 
AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

FISKE’S  BRANCH  GALLERY 

NEAR  THE  STONEHAN  HOUSE  - 

AT  GLACIER  POINT 

McCauley's  Hotel  . . 

The  finest  cooking  and  best  of  beds  here  refresh  the  hungry 
and  weary.  The  porch  of  McCauley’s  Hotel  is 

ONE  OF  THE  GRANDEST  POINTS 
ON  EARTH 

for  witnessing,  not  only  the  great  sweep  of  the  distant  mountains, 
but  sunrise  and  sunset  from  this  enchanting  standpoint.  Tim  orb 
of  day  bounds  up  from  behind  the  great  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  a  most 

STRIKING  PANORAMA 

of  peak  and  dome  is  presented,  showing  in  bold  relief  the  peculiar 
features  of  this  glacier-hewn  expanse. 

A  day  or  two  spent  here  is  like  an  easy  and  restful  visit  to 
those  mountain  fastnesses,  as  they  can  be  watched  through  every 
change  of  light  and  shade  as  the  hours  pass  on. 

The  view  from  the  edge  of  Glacier  Point  is  precipitous  and 
bold  in  the  extreme,  and  the  great  chasm  of  the  Yo  Semite  yawns 
beneath:  see  pages  71  and  91-2. 

Terms,  from  $2  to  $3  per  day,  and  by  the  week  or  month  quite 
reasonable. 

jas.  McCauley, 

Proprietor,  Glacier  Point  Hotel,  Yo  Semite  Valley. 


THE  YO  SEMITE 
“TOURIST” 


Published  in  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  gives  all  the  Items 
of  Focal  News,  hist  of  Tourist  Arrivals,  Incidents  of  Interest 
to  Travelers,  and  other  noteworthy  matters. 

D.  J.  Foley,  Fditor  and  Proprietor. 

Kvery  visitor  should  mail  copies  of  this  bright  sheet  to 
their  numerous  friends.  From  Mr.  Foley,  moreover,  this 
book  can  be  obtained.  Price,  50  cents. 


JULIUS  STARKE 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 


Artist  in  Yo  Semite  and  other  beautiful  woods.  Cabinet 
work,  from  a  lady’s  work-box  to  a  center  table;  plain  or 
elaborately  inlaid  in  complementary  colors,  which,  by  con¬ 
trast,  show  the  different  cabinet  woods  to  the  best  advantage. 
Walking  canes,  jewelry  boxes,  chess  boards,  rulers,  etc.,  etc., 
in  assorted  woods  and  all  well  finished.  Any  of  these  can  be 
obtained  at  very  reasonable  prices  by  addressing 

Julius  Starke,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

“HUTCHINGS’ YO  SEMITE 
^  BIG  TREE  GUIDE” 

PRICE  50  CENTS 

Wholesale  and  retail,  can  be  obtained  of  the  San  BArancisco 
News  Co.,  206  and  208  Post  St.;  Payot,  Upham  &  Co.,  N.  W. 
cor.  of  Pine  and  Battery  Sts.;  of  J.  M.  Hutchings,  1301  Sac¬ 
ramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  of  all  booksellers. 

This  book  will  be  found  to  be  a  concise  and  reliable 
guide  to  the  Great  Valley,  Big  Trees,  etc.  Copies  should  be 
mailed  by  each  person  to  their  friends  as  a  graphic  Souvenir 
of  Californio, , 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  ABOUT 


J.  M.  HUTCHINGS’ 

“In  the  Heart  o!  the  Sierras” 


“  The  most  reliable  and  important  book  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  been  issued.”— Joaquin  Miller. 

‘‘The  illustrations,  the  text,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  are  worthy  of  their  great  subject  the  Yo  Semite.  What  can 
I  say  more  ?” — Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Boston,  Mass. 


“  Reads  with  all  the 
charm  of  a  romance.” 
—S.  F.  Hotel  Gazette. 

“  Never  before  has 
Yo  Semite  been  so 
strikingly  brought  to 
view  in  illustration 
and  description.”— Sac¬ 
ramento  Record-Union. 

“I  have  nothing 
but  praise  and  thanks 
for  your  delightful 
narrative.” — Chas.  T. 
Whitmell,  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Eug. 

‘‘The  thought-pic¬ 
tures  behind  the  types 
are  even  more  to  the 
life  than  those  drawn 
by  the  pencil.” — M. 
Eouise  Thomas,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

“  The  descriptive 
portions  of  the  work 
are  breezy  and  inter¬ 
esting.  ”  —  Sacramento 
Bee. 


“It  is  a  truthful,  interesting,  and  instructive  work.” — Galen 
Clark,  the  Valley’s  Guardian  for  over  twenty  years. 

“  Your  descriptions  are  so  real  that  when  reading  them  my 
husband  and  I  agreed  that  we  were  again  back  in  the  Valley  on  our 
last  year’s  pleasant  trip.” — Beatrice  E.  Rose,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

A  Gem  for  the  library,  the  Table,  and  as  a  Souvenir  for  send¬ 
ing  to  friends. 


Price  of  new  and  improved  edition  : 

Tourist  edition,  text  complete  -  $i  50 
English  cloth,  plain  -  -  -  -  3  00 

English  cloth,  gilt  edges  -  350 

Sheep,  marble  edges  -  -  -  -  4  00 

Half  Morocco,  gilt  edges  -  -  -  4  50 

Full  Turkey  Morrocco,  gilt  edges  -  5  00 

Postage  prepaid,  to  all  points  within  the  Postal  Union. 
Address - 


J.  M.  Hutchings,  i3ouSacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Yo  Semite  Stage 

and- 

Carriage  Co. 

VIA  MERCED  AND  COULTERVILLE 

This  Company  runs  it  coaches  from  Merced ,  on  the  line  of  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  and  S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  via  Snelling,  Merced  B'alls,  Coulterville, 
Bower  Cave,  and  the  Merced  Grove  of  Big  Trees  to  Yo  Semite.  It  is 
also  a  delightful  drive  by  private  team;  and  private  parties  can  vary 
their  route  by  returning  via  Wawona,  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big 
Trees,  and  Mariposa,  back  to  Merced,  making  it  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  of  trips. 

Itinerary.  Take  carriage  at  FI  Capitan  Hotel,  Merced,  at  6  A.  M. 
for  Coulterville,  forty-six  miles  distant,  arriving  at  3  P.  M.  of  same 
day.  Spend  the  afternoon  viewing  the  gold  mines  at  Coulterville. 
Next  morning  at  six  start  for  Yo  Semite.  Tong  lines  of  heavy  tim¬ 
bered  ridges,  intersecting  each  other  like  waves  of  the  sea,  stretch  to 
the  horizon  on  every  hand.  There  is  one  very  noticeable  feature  in 
the  scenery  of  the  Sierras,  it  never  grows  monotonous  or  common¬ 
place,  as  new  views  open  up  at  every  turn  in  the  road. 

hunch  at  Hazel  Green,  thence  on  through  Merced  Grove  of  Big 
Trees.  From  Buena  Vista  Gap,  four  miles  easterly  from  the  Merced 
Grove,  at  an  altitude  of  5100  feet,  the  first  glimpse  of  Yo  Semite  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Through  Big  Meadows  we  begin  our  descent  and  soon  reach 
Cascade  Fall,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Valley.  The  road  from  here  to 
the  hotels  is  constructed  on  the  margin  of  the  cliff- walled  and  boulder- 
strewn  canyon  of  the  Merced  River  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
drives  of  the  Valley. 

This  route  to  the  Yo  Semite  is  the  shortest,  easiest  and  cheapest 
of  all. 

RATES  OF  ALL  HOTELS  ON  THE  WAY,  $2.00  PER  DAY 

Before  choosing  your  route  investigate  the  advantages  of  the 
Merced  and  Coulterville,  as  the  rates  are  lower  than  those  of  any 
other  road  to  the  Valley. 

Tickets  can  be  secured  and  seats  reserved  of 


E.  M.  STODDARD  &  SON 

MERCED,  CAL. 


To  the 

Traveling  Public 

y3 

Parties  of  from  six  to  ten,  or  more,  will  be  taken  to  the  Yol 
Semite  Valley,  via  the  Big  Trees,  on  any  route  preferred ,  under! 
the  personal  escort  of  the  undersigned.  He  will  contract  to  take 
them  there  and  bring  them  back  again,  pay  all  railroad  and  stage 
fares,  hotel  bills,  horse  hire,  guides,  tolls,  and  every  other  necessary 
expense  until  returned  to  San  Francisco,  for  a  price  but  little  in 
advance  of  regular  rates. 

Por  particulars  and  terms  address  or  confer  with 

J.  IW.  Hutchings 

1301  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco 


P.  S.  The  advantage  of  traveling  to  such  a  spot  in  company 
with  a  man  familiar  with  the  country,  its  forestry,  its  history,  its 
legends  and  its  stories,  must  be  apparent. 
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